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ROSTAND AND THE LITERARY PROSPECTS OF THE DRAMA.* 


The Drama, the oldest and the most 
complicated of the Arts, is, strangely 
enough, the only art for which there is 
no margin of opportunity. For a play 
succeeds or it fails. Architecture, mu- 
sic, painting, every form of literature 
not directly written for production be- 
fore the footlights can count upon in- 
calculable chances of revision; of recon- 
sideration; of suspended judgment, and 
even of fluctuating esteem. But the 
fortunes of a stage-play can only be ab- 
solute. On the stage alone there is no 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip so- 
ber. The stage-play, the drama under 
modern conditions can only live in so 
far as it can pay for its footing night 
by night. For the art of the modern 
drama is above all things art exploited 
as commerce. It is the reproduction of 
human accident and human emotion 
moving with more or less. of 
force and dexterity, between the excis- 
ions of the Censor and the exigencies of 
the box-office; bound by every circum- 
stance of its production to conquer the 
approval of a crowd within the first 
few hours of its existence, or, in sober 
fact to cease to exist. 


*La Samaritaine. Evangile en trois tab- 
leaux,en vers. Paris, Charpentier et Fas- 
quelle: 1898. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Comedie Heroique, 
en vers. Paris, Charpentier, et Fasquelle: 
1898. 


Les Romanesques. Comedie en trois actes, 


No other art lives under similar con- 
ditions. And in spite of the remark- 
able revival of public interest in things 
relating to the theatre which has taken 
place in England during the last twen- 
ty-five years—an interest generous 
enough to include the idiosyncrasies and 
adventures, the incomes, the wardrobes 
and the opinions of actors and actress- 
es—it is perhaps uncertain, if we judge 
from our own dramatists exclusively, 
whether these conditions have not fi- 
nally severed that connection between 
the stage and literature which the Eliz- 
abethans did so much to establish. In 
the same way that the influences of our 
climate, the size of our modern houses 
and our disuse as meeting-places of 
public buildings, have limited the field 
for sculpture, so it may be that the 
cost and money-making necessities of 
our theatres will end by strictly limit- 
ing the intellectual proportions of the 
modern play. Already there are not 
wanting critics, steady, sober and hon- 
est, lovers of the drama, and yet dis- 
posed to regard the little brotherhood 
of modern dramatists, groping their 


way in worlds of art half realized, 
en vers. Paris, Charpentier et Fasquelle: 
1899. 

La Princesse Lointaine. Piece en quatre 
actes, en vers. Paris, Charpentier et Fas- 
quelle: 1839. 

L’Aiglon. 
lished: 1900.) 


En six actes, en vers. (Unpub- 
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as so many children at play in some old 
curiosity-shop; a place where all the 
material is worn; is very old; made 
precious by dead and gone effort; and 
where the only novelty possible con- 
Sists in some new anachronism. For 
fanatics such as these the Days of Cre- 
ation are strictly limited to six. The 
Greek dramatists, the Latins, Shake- 
speare, have spoken the last word of a 
noble and a living art; and to our gen- 
eration only remains the no less vital, 
but simpler, evolution of the music- 
hall. 

Obviously this is a defensible point of 
view. And so is the point of view 
which advocates a State theatre, sub- 
sidized; respected; controlled on some- 
thing of the lines of the Théatre Fran- 
cais, as a protest against our present 
system of the actor-manager; of oppor- 
tunist and ephemeral writing; and of 
protracted runs. Although whether 
this latter scheme, given the protestant 
and inartistic attitude of the average 
Anglo-Saxon mind, can ever be more 
than a counsel of perfection, seems 
doubtful, to say the least. Yet the op- 
portunist play, however brilliant, the 
play designed to run its season like any 
other fashionable object, though it may 
‘be a valuable piece of property, can 
hardly be a valuable contribution to lit- 
erature; and, while admitting unre- 
servedly that success on the English 
stage does not in the smallest degree 
depend upon a conscious preoccupation 
with the art of the drama (unconscious 
preoccupation there must be, or there 
could be no play)—it would be interest- 
ing to inquire whether, and how far, 
such a consciousness would neces- 
sarily imperil that success? We 
are as a nation only too apt to 
plume ourselves over our _ least 
obviously artistic achievements. Yet, 
if the gaiety, the good temper, the 


abounding animal spirits of, say, “Char- 
ley’s Aunt” have kept that joyous pro- 
duction alive for some thousands of 


triumphant nights, it is only fair to re- 
member that “Antony and Cleopatra” 
has lasted longer still. It is not the 
presence of the literary quality, it is 
the deadness of the literary quality 
present, the deficiency of it, the affecta- 
tion of it, the imitation of it, which 
send so many of the so-called “serious” 
plays hurtling down the dusty steeps 
of theatrical failure. Because a thing 
which is vital, commonly handled, has 
the power to live, need a thing as vital, 
but delicately and beautifully manipu- 
lated, run a distinctly poorer chance? 
Not treatment, not selection, but life— 
vitality- an organic being, is the very 
first essential and condition of the dra- 
matic art. It is the first—mais aprés? 
Journalism, the ideal journalism, con- 
sists in formulating brilliantly what 
the man in the street was on the verge 
of saying. And there are hundreds 
and hundreds of definitely successful 
plays—and there*ore living plays— 
which never rise for one mo- 
ment in point of treatment above the 
level of smart and workmanlike jour- 
nalism—of journalism which is to lit- 
erature what a wall-paper is to a pic- 
ture. You must be able to command it 
in large quantities before it begins to 
count. And it is preciseiy because the 
public attention has been so strenuous- 
ly called upon to take note of these re- 
stricted successes, it is because the 
public imagination has been so fired by 
the financial interests which they rep- 
resent, that any discussion of the lite- 
rary side of the drama appears so ir- 
relevant and academic. Le mieug est 
Vennemi du bien to every non-artistic 
conscience; and “capacity for the no- 
bier feeling,” said Stuart Mill long ago, 
“is in most natures a very tender plant, 
easily killed, not only by hostile influ- 
ences, but by mere want of suste- 
nance.” As a race we British do more 
than distrust—we dislike all conscious 
experiments in art, not apologized for 
and made reputable by age, or death, 
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or tradition. To hurl a brick-bat at the 
passing “literary” wherever detected in 
daily life, serves in some fashion to 
vindicate the choice of pleasures of The 
Plain Citizen. And indeed the literary 
quality as he understands it—‘‘art” con- 
sidered as something extraneous to life, 
“art” visualized as a collection of black 
old masters and the minor poets, “art” 
as an attitude, an excrescence, a rem- 
iniscence—deserves much of the pecu- 
liar form of encouragement he is pre- 
pared to offer. 

Naturally this does not affect the fact 
that in all real art (as Spinoza says of 
morality) imitation has no place. Suc- 
cess, even the vulgarest success, can 
neither be copied nor forged precisely 
because of the modicum of artistic pre- 
sentation which every living record of 
life contains. And if we set aside as 
too local, too near to us for illustrative 
criticism, our own still somewhat un- 
classified playwrights—without  at- 
tempting to count the various measures 
of success attained by Mr. Pinero; by 
Mr. Parker; by Mr. Bernard Shaw; by 
Captain Marshall’s neat and happy fan- 
tasy; or by the industry of Mr. Grundy 
—it is surely possible to expect many 
precious things still of an art which 
has so lately blossomed into work so 
experimental in purpose, so classic in 
treatment, so flexible, so vivid, so full- 
fed as the brilliant group of plays we 
owe to M. Edmond Rostand. And it 
matters little, considered from the 
point of view of the wealth of the con- 
temporary drama, that we should quote 
the works of a foreigner, a Frenchman; 
since it is one of the divine attributes 
of art that what enriches one enriches 
all. When M. ‘Rostand, not content 
with the ordinary problems and diffi- 
culties of stage-craft, deliberately as- 
sumes the additional burden of expres- 
sing himself exclusively in rhymed 
verse, he adopts a literary attitude to- 
wards the drama, and exhibits a force 
of literary passion for the purities of 


form which is noticeable even in 
France. His is an extreme case. For 
him as for Gautier:— 

. . - Poeuvre sort plus belle 

D’une forme au travail 

Rebelle, 

Vers, marbre, onyx, émail;.. . 


and ‘his work—which is ours, a part of 
our intellectual capital, exactly in pro- 
portion to our capacity for enjoying it 
—may well serve to illustrate what is 
really the pressing question, “la ques- 
tion du jour,” of the ambitious modern 
play-writer.—How far, under actual 
conditions of theatrical production, does 
the literary quality make or mar the 
fortunes of the contemporary play? 

He has given us five plays—“Les Ro- 
manesques,” a comedy in three acts, 
produced at the Comédie Francaise in 
1894, and crowned by the French Acad- 
emy; a four-act play, “La Princesse 
Lointaine,” which appeared at the Re- 
naissance Theatre, with Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt in the title réle, in 1895; “La 
Samaritaine,” in April of 1897, also pro- 
duced by the same actress, and de- 
scribed as “An Evangel, in three tab- 
leaux;” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” a heroic 
comedy in five acts, which also ap- 
peared in 1897, at the Porte Saint-Mar- 
tin; and “L’Aiglon,” a drama written in 
no less than six acts, treating of the 
life and death of the young Due de 
Reichstadt, the son of Napoleon I, and 
again with Madame Bernhardt as chief 
interpreter. This last play is actually 
on the stage in Paris, and, at the mo- 
ment we write is still unrevised and 
unpublished. “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
and the “Romanesques” (under the title 
of “The Fantasticks”) were both acted 
in English, and in London, for a brief 
period last season. Neither Mr. Wynd- 
ham as Cyrano nor Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell as Percinet achieved a popular suc- 
cess. 

It has been stated—we do not know 
with how much authority—that the 
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“‘Samaritaine” is an earlier work than 
its gay, delicate, Watteau-like prede- 
cessor. It is, in any case, a striking, 
occasionally a very beautiful, example 
of that re-awakened cult for the beau- 
tiful, the mystic, and the suggestive 
which found its chief expression among 
ourselves in Burne-Jones, in William 
Morris, and in Rossetti; which inspired 
Maeterlinck and Verlaine, and has in- 
fluenced Huysmans and all the younger 
littérateurs in France. All sincere re- 
actions from the irreligious attitude of 
mind are interesting. But what makes 
M. Rostand’s work of far greater value 
than any of the attempts to revive the 
old miracle play—any of the biblical 
paraphrases and parables of M. An- 
toine’s theatre—is the mastery of effect 
and technique, the scenic sense, the 
theatrical intelligence, with which he 
handles his material. ‘The story is the 
story of the Woman of Samaria. But 
what, in other hands, could so easily 
have degenerated into a series of rhetor- 
ical declamations and piously panora- 
mic scenes, is here moulded with an ex- 
traordinary tact and delicacy into the 
vague and yet convincing outlines of a 
genuine drama. Any representation 
of Christ upon the stage is inherently 
objectionable to the average Anglo-Sax- 
on mind, unless, as at Oberammergau, 
the physical conditions are such as to 
do away with all the ordinary associa- 
tions of the playhouse. Itis perhaps to 
be regretted, in our own interest, that 
this absence of the friendly German- 
peasant environment, and of the Ger- 
man-peasant method of acting, should 
make such a difference in our sense of 
the decorous and the becoming. Pho- 
tine, the Samaritan courtesan, impas- 
sioned and detached as a prayer or a 
flame, wandering down the gray hill- 
side among the olives to find the un- 
known Master waiting by the well; or 
in the market-place, drawing the indif- 
ferent jeering town about her by the 
single intensity of her purpose, is an 


extraordinarily interesting example of 
the working of the dramatic instinct 
about an old and worn theme. There 
is, perhaps, some far-off echo of Rus- 
sian mysticism, some reminiscence of 
the humble, ardent, illuminated hero- 
ines of Tolstoy and of Dostoévsky, in 
M. Rostand’s conception of Photine; at 
moments in her impassioned and pa- 
thetic faith we seem to hear speaking 
the mystical sister of the Sonia of 
“Crime and Punishment,” but 
with what a distinguishing sense of 
beauty has he not marked as his own, 
and rescued even the most hazardous 
passages of his work! That a few—a 
very few—of his verses should seem to 
our ears to border perilously upon the 
irreverently grotesque and the ridicu- 
lous was inevitable, considering his 
theme. Humor is as local as patriot- 
ism. When Lamartine, writing the his- 
tory of his own time in his old age, de- 
scribes a fierce political meeting which 
he addressed from the balcony of the 
Hotel de Ville, and sighs, ““Mon Dieu, 
alors, comme j’étais beau!’’ he gives an 
example of detached observation and 
unselfconsciousness which not one An- 
glo-Saxon in a million ever reaches. 
But, apart from these slight incongrui- 
ties, how admirable is the handling of 
“La Samaritaine”! With what preci- 
sion is the situation put before us! 
Done with how few words and yet how 
definitely is the characterization of the 
individual disciples; the arch-priest, the 
merchants; how swiftly and uncon- 
sciously we find ourselves informed of 
the political situation, the warring in- 
terests, all the complicated policy of 
the little inconspicuous mountain town! 

It is chiefly the difference in the qual- 
ity—la facture—of the verse which in- 
clines us to consider “Les Roman- 
esques” as later work. “I do not tell 
you that the subject of this comedy is 
new at all points,” says M. Jules Le- 
maitre, “but its execution appears to 
me remarkable. This is brilliant stuff; 
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all sparkling with wit, and, in places, 
glowing with a large and easy sense of 
gaiety. It is not to be confounded with 
the pretty little play, the elaborate lit- 
tle stage-jewel of slender value. . 

There is already the large grasp of 
craft-mastery in ‘Les Romanesques.’ ” 
And further on the wittiest and most 
authoritative of dramatic critics com- 
ments on the analogy in lovely light- 
ness of treatment between M. Ros- 
tand’s little piece and the classic “A 
quoi révent les jeunes filles?” of Al- 
fred de Musset. “But Rostand,” he 
goes on to say, “conveys an impression 
of frank lightheartedness and plastic 
grace—a thing become rare among us 
where Beauty seems more and more 
the inseparable companion of Sadness.” 
And it is, indeed, this very deliverance 
from all modern morbidity, this return 
to a clearer atmosphere and an antique 
joyousness, which gives Rostand’s 
work an indisputable distinction of its 
own. Emotion without regret;—a gal- 
lant acceptance of life with all its pos- 
sibilities and without many of its more 
harassing questions—that is the key- 
note of his work. But the refusal to in- 
vestigate these questions comes from 
choice and not from insensibility. It 
is this spirit of delight in exquisite 
and precise form, this happy play with 
charming words and images, and gay, 


and fleeting, and delicate sensation, 
which differentiates “Les Roman- 
esques” from the thousand and one 


poudré plays of the French repertory. 
“The time of the play is immaterial,” 
says the author in his stage directions, 
“provided the costumes be pretty;” and 
the little lovers, delighted and absorbed 
in their own fantastic, elusive: like- 
nesses to Romeo and Juliet, live 
through one endless summer day—un- 
der the old trees of an old park, where 
an old wall symbolizes the old obstacles 
old fathers place before young love— 
with the spontaneous grace and fleeting 
troubles of the Golden Age. This is 


the land of pure romance; the land bor- 
dered by the green and rustling Forest 
of Arden, and stretching to the sea- 
ports of Bohemia. The story we are 
asked to follow dates from.the first 
careless pair of lovers, and was acted 
by the first careful parent. But if you 
would have an example of how ingeni- 
ously M. Rostand can weave and com- 
plicate the simple threads of the sim- 
plest situation, consider for one mo- 
ment his joyous invention of Straforel— 
that swaggering and full-blown prede- 
cessor of the picturesque Cyrano. Re- 
sourceful; unscrupulous; largely con- 
versant with men, women and things; 
at home in the world which he rever- 
ences and exploits; extravagant, mag- 
nificent and at his wit’s end for his 
day’s earnings; vain; gross; indulgent; 
vital;—Straforel, by the cunning of his 
author’s art, is set upon his feet and 
stalks about fairyland with as assured 
a tread as Poins or bully Bardolph 
among the Kentish lanes. Indeed, in 
breadth and ease of treatment Strafor- 
el is, perhaps, the most Shakespearean 
of M. Rostand’s figures; while, as an 
acting part, the réle is well-nigh actor- 
proof. 

And the student interested in our au- 
thor’s methods should not fail to note 
how, in this early work, we find all the 
leading characteristics of his later and 
more ambitious writings. The con- 
struction, the peculiar breaking-up of 
his verse, are already here. The long 
scenes during which a single word is 
repeated and reiterated with ever-in- 
creasing effect have already veen invent- 
ed. The varying “Monsieur... Mais, 
Monsieur...” of Sylvette when 
Straforel makes reckless and alarming 
love to her’ is but a foreshadowing of 
the tender, tragic, pathetic revelation 
to Bergerac of Roxane’s unattainable 
love. This deliberate insistence upon 
the culminative value of a single word— 
a mere exclamation—struck upon again 

1 Les Romanesques, scene Ii. act iii. 
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and again, as upon a bell, by the same 
actor, and under circumstances which 
change before the spectator’s eyes, is 
a very striking example of M. Ros- 
tand’s admirable stage-craft. It is 
worth noticing, too, how Straforel’s big 
tirade is led up to precisely as, later on, 
we shall approach Cyrano’s. From the 
first it would seem that M. Rostand 
had found his personal form of expres- 
sion without having to fumble for it. 
His verse is of a consistent and really 
amazing flexibility. We know of noth- 
ing like it. In his hands the old, classic, 
buckrammed alexandrine of Corneille 
or Racine ‘has become fluent, epigram- 
matic and supple as the most fluid 
prose. It is not too much to say that 
he delights in difficulty; he plays with 
technical problems, and invents compli- 
cations only to solve them with a light 
heart. For scene after scene he limits 
his actor’s “lines” to speeches of two, 
three, half a dozen words. He breaks 
his verse into fragments, which he pol- 
ishes until they scintillate like diamond 
dust; until it requires an effort of the 
hearer’s memory to realize that this 
flashing, hurrying sword-play of dia- 
logue is yet submitted to all the strin- 
gent rules and conditions of poetic com- 
position. Never since Victor Hugo 
wrote “Les Misérables” has the French 
language given us such an example of 
astonishing abundance of words, of 
wit, of dexterity and of richness of epi- 


thet. It is well-nigh a debauch of epi- 
thet. As the French say, “Ca coule de 
source.” It would be almost impossible 


to conceive anything more apparently 
easy and untrammelled, or to find any- 
thing which, on examination, showed 
more evidence of a scrupulous art. Com- 
pare, for instance, the living torrents, 
the waterfalls, the singing brooks and 
swirling millraces of Rostand’s agile 
and clear-cut verse to the large, lazy 
wash of the “Earthly Paradise’! And 
yet—as we shall endeavor to point out 
jiater on—it is precisely in this exuber- 


ant mastery of his material, in this 
richness of invention, in the extraordi- 
nary vision that he has of the remotest 
dramatic possibilities of any incident, 
that Rostand’s danger lies. 

This is not the case in “La Princesse 
Lointaine”’—that latest version of the 
story of Rudel and the Lady of Tripoli 
—which is, to us, the most daring, as it 
is the most perfect, of M. Rostand’s 
experiments. It is the author, indeed, 
who shows himself “le partisan des 
aventures hautes:”— 


Oui je suis partisan des aventures 
hautes. 

Et prés celle-ci que sont des Argo- 
nautes? 


Elle est lyriquement épique cette nef, 
Qui vole, au bruit des vers, un podte 


pour chef, 
Pleine d’anciens bandits dont nul ne 
se rebelle, 
Vers une douce femme, étrange, pure 
et belle, 
Sans aucum autre espoir que d’arriver 
& temps 
Pour qu’un mourant la voie encor 
instants! 
Ah! Vinertie est le seul vice, maftre 
Erasme! 
Et la seule vertu, c’est.....’ 
Erasme. 
Quoi? 


Frére Trophime. 
L’enthousiasme!’ 


It is worth stopping to reflect upon 
what burning, disinterested enthusiasm 
for Letters, what passion for pure 
Beauty and the haunting magic of the 
past, was required to inspire a modern 
Parisian with the desire to place such 
a legend upon the modern stage. 

Geffroy Rudel, the Prince of Blaye in 
Aquitaine, hearing from the divers pil- 
grims who had visited Tripoli, of the 
exceeding fairness of Melissinde, the 
princess of that state, loved the lady 
with an exceeding fervor. And, setting 
sail for Tripoli some time in 1160 or 
1161, he fell ill by the way of an iliness 
which caused his death, so that when 
his ship came to port he was too weak 
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to reach the shore. Therefore was the 
lady acquainted with his piteous state, 
and coming to the ship to greet him, 
presently he died, but first had seen her 
face. This is the subject of M. Ros- 
tand’s play. 

Robert Browning had already written 
of it; and Heine, in those magical 
verses of the Romancero (which may 
well have suggested to Matthew Arnold 
the background for his “Tristram and 
Isolde”), tells us how the dim tapestries 
of the ancient castle of Blaye stir on 
the windy moonlight nights, remember- 
ing the story wrought upn them at the 
hands of Melissinde. Browning sings 
of the distant lady:— 


O Angel of the East, one one gold look 
Across the waters to this twilight 


nook— 
The far, sad waters, Angel, to this 
nook!...’ 


it was left to M. Rostand to reveal to 
us the full dramatic capabilities of the 
immortal legend. 

For, to Melissinde, in her lily-strewn 
room of state, receiving the Frencu pil- 
grims in all her weary gentleness, there 
comes, not Rudel indeed, of whose 
great love she is aware, and for whose 
love her life is spent in waiting, but 
Bertrand, the troubadour, Rudel’s mes- 
senger and closest friend. And Melis- 
sinde loves Bertrand because of his val- 
or and because of his beauty, but 
chiefly because at his coming the silent 
prison-palace of Tripoli has had its 
doors forced open by new life. She 
loves him and she tempts him. Rudel 
is lying in his ship in port, waiting for 
her greeting; but Bertrand is present, 
and Rudel is far off and dying. In a 
scene of extreme and concentrated 
vigor, Melissinde overcomes Bertrand’s 
conscience; his loyalty to his friend; his 
remorse and almost his remembrance. 
But through the high, open casement 
at the back of the stage, beyond the 
palace terrace, stretches the biue line 


of the open harbor. And on Rudel’s 
ship, the weary mariners—les anciens 
bandits—waiting to see the promised 
lady, have sworn to raise a 
black sail in signal if Rudel dies. As 
the action advances, as Bertrand fal- 
ters and yields, the terror, the obses- 
sion, the possibility of what they may 
see. through that open window, grows 
and grows with an astonishing power. 
“You can only speak to me of the 
window,” says Bertrand in his shame, 
And Melissinde fiercely denies it. And 
Melissinde closes the window. And 
again the sea-wind silently throws it 
wide, until, at the last, they sit side by 
side, crouching upon the divan by the 
farther wall—dans ces laches coussins— 
not daring to look, not able to forget, 
lashed by conscience and “‘ortured by 
desire—in a scene of which the passion- 
ate modernity of feeling never for one 
instant disturbs the poet’s vision of 
ancient beauty and the illusion of a 
great remoteness. The whole charac- 
ter of Bertrand, with its mixture of 
chivalry and self-consciousness (d’au- 
tres, moins prompts au bien, au mal 
seraient plus lents .. .) is an admira- 
ble and careful study of a type, as con- 
vincing under all its masks of costume, 
and period and environment, as the 
most “realistic” hero in a drama by 
M. Dumas, fils. After all, it is only an 
ungenerous and illfermented new wine 
which cannot be safely poured into the 
most precious of old bottles. 

In “La Princesse Lointaine” M. Ros- 
tand seems to us to touch the high-wa- 
ter mark of his literary achievement. 
In “Cyrano de Bergerac,” the best 
known of his plays, and the first to be 
translated into English, it is possible 
already to foresee how his manner of 
composition may, unless he be aware 
and watchful, decline into mannerism. 
All the opening scenes of “Cyrano” are 
more intelligible to read than to see 
acted (and this in spite of Monsieur Co- 
quelin’s inimitable sense of precise com- 
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edy). In much of the act at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne the most elaborate stage 
management cannot protect the specta- 
tor from a suggestion of confusion— 
of a too glittering and teasing bril- 
liancy of language and interruption of 
incident. And, having said this, we 
need only turn again to the work itself 
—refer once more to its astonishing 
pages—to be won anew and be bribed 
to silence, so to speak, by our overrid- 
ing admiration. In this mood, to say of 
“Cyrano” that it is too elaborate is like 
objecting to some vigorous forest tree 
that its leafage is confusing. And the 
comparison holds good on this point— 
that “Cyrano de Bergerac” is as struc- 
tural and organic as a noble tree. In 
France, it is necessary to go back to 
Moliére and to Beaumarchais to find 
anything of equal dramatic fulness of 
conception, of equal reach and light- 
ness of touch. Figaro in his abounding 
wit and play, his suggestion (like the 
suggestion of some brilliant contempo- 
rary) of untapped resources, is the only 
figure on the French stage to be com- 
pared with it; and Figaro has not Cy- 
rano’s poetry, nor his sense of natural 
beauty, nor his pathos. 

It is worth noting that M. Rostand’s 
mind finds all its rich material without 
once touching the passionel themes of 
the ordinary French drama. He is 
vivid, emotional, impassioned, without 
an allusion to, or a glance at, the pe- 
culiar side of literature and manners 
we are complacently agreed to label as 
“French.” Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned if there were more than two 
genuinely successful new plays running 
upon the London stage last season 
which would not have suffered on this 
point in comparison with M. Rostand’s 
collected work. “Art,” says Goethe, in 
his famous definition, “Art is a libera- 
tion.” 

In this case the passion for his art 
would seem to have delivered a very 
modern Parisian from much which still 


excites a contented laugh among his 
grosser and less literary neighbors. 

It was impossible that at his age—M. 
Rostand is barely thirty—and after a 
solid, palpable, financial success which 
even dwarfs the imposing “returns” of 
a “Sign of the Cross” or a “Trilby”— 
the creator of Cyrano should escape 
many pointed reminders of the fallibil- 
ity of human genius. France is not a 
country where literature can often com- 
pete with trade, or even lead to a very 
serious banking account. M. Rostand 
has not lacked for candid critics. They 
reproach him with being abundant— 
superabundant they call it; of at times 
losing sense and grasp of the body of his 
dramatic action in the multiplicity, the 
ingeniousness of its turns and twists 
and windings. This is undoubtedly 
the threatening fault of his quality; 
it is only fair to remember this; but it 
is wise to remind ourselves that the 
quality is there as well as the fault. 
For in an age of careful and systematic 
intellectual husbandry, we are perhaps 
a little apt to forget how much was 
condoned to an ancient sinner because 
she had loved—much. Certainly, to 
look at the mere enumeration of the 
persons of the play in a drama like “Cy- 
rano,” to recount thefamous “fifty-eight 
speaking parts” and to reperuse the 
catalogue of the author’s stage direc- 
tions—“‘citizens, marquises, pastry 
cooks, poets, cadets, Gascons, comedi- 
ans, fiddlers, pages, children, Spanish 
soldiers, spectators, female spectators, 
actresses, burghers’ wives, fine ladies, 
nuns—and the crowd,” may well give 
one a tingling sense of intellectual rich- 
ness and adventure. And observe that 
these characters, even the smallest of 
them, are there for a purpose; are cre- 
ated and responsible. At his best M. 
Rostand gives us to a singular degree 
the sensation of that capacity to see 
and handle a crowd which only belongs 
to the highest type of creative vision. 
We feel that, were he interested in 
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their coming, a score or a hundred 
more figures could troop upon his stage 
through the open doors and from the 
great hospitable antechambers of his 
imagination. 

Balzac, George Sand, Dumas the el- 
der, our own Dickens, had each much 
of this same joyful and imposing play 
of the liberal imagination. Dickens’s 
genius again more closely resembles 
that of M. Rostand in his scrupulous 
and instinctive avoidance of even the 
technically immoral, and all the out- 
lawed complications of life. It is a co- 
incidence which we would insist upon 
since it materially adds to our per- 
plexed recognition of M. Rostand’s com- 
parative failure upon the English 
boards. Here, at last, is “pure” lite- 
rary art with a vengeance—art as clear- 
eyed and unsuggestive of hidden ugli- 
ness as a schoolboy’s vision of exis- 
tence; and yet deliberate, and serious 
and highly polished art. Here is no 
lack of romantic and daring action. The 
delight in life, and in the adventure of 
life, has never been more fully, more 
beautifully expressed. Here, too, is an 
unquestioned mastery of pure stage- 
eraft; the scenic gift; the theatrical 
judgment. Here are brave and intri- 
eate plots, joyous encounters, charac- 
ters magnanimous and witty, chival- 
ric and picturesque and sympathetic— 
“sympathetic” even beyond an actor- 
manager’s fond dream. And yet, as we 
have already said, neither Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s charm and beauty, nor all Mr. 
Wyndham’s force of personality and 
fine mastery of his profession, were 
sufficient to persuade the British public 
to the feast. Can it be that during its 
long protest against foreign ways and 
foreign nastiness—its long and plaintive 
demand for the romantic, the moving 
and the pure—the British stage, hiber- 
nating, so to speak, in the somewhat 
gloomy cave of its own virtues, has ac- 
quired a taste for the less simple forms 
of food? The image of some well-in- 


tentioned polar bear, secure on its own 
iceberg, borne on strange and insidious 
currents to awake in tropic seas, is a 
vision which, if ridiculous, is also sug- 
gestive of danger. 

In America we hear of “Cyrano” 
achieving a stage triumph. We hear, 
too, that a translation of “L’Aiglon,” by 
Mr. Louis Parker, is shortly to be pro- 
duced in New York. Rumor adds that 
the original text of the play is to be 
shortened—at all events in the acting 
version. In Paris it is given as it was 
written—in six very long acts. The 
subject-matter of the “Aiglon” is more 
strictly limited in general interest than 
much of M. Rostand’s earlier work. 
The last pages of the great Napoleonic 
legend are of a more burning signifi- 
cance in France. Before judging of 
“L’ Aiglon” as a play—strictly as stage 
work—those who had the fortune to see 
Madame Bernhardt in it last summer 
must not only endeavor to break loose 
from the illuminating remembrance of 
a consummate piece of acting; they will 
do well to forget the waves of enthusi- 
asm which swept her audiences at each 
telling, ringing, audacious reference to 
the political fortunes of France. To the 
foreigner, alien to this factitious inter- 
est, M. Rostand’s last great effort often 
seems a somewhat dangerously elabo- 
rated piece of eloquence. The charac- 
ter of the young Duc de Reichstadt— 
Napoleon’s son, with the blood of the 
Austrian making question in his veins— 
has been compared to the character of 
Hamlet. But Hamlet, it is well to re- 
member, was ever capable of action. It 
is doubtful whether, to the groundling 
of the pit in Shakespeare’s time, Ham- 
let was not less the thinker we have 
made of him than simply the struggling 
man of action. The death of Polonius; 
the high stern renouncement of Ophe- 
lia; the players’ scene when he defies 
the king in open court; Laertes’s death; 
the king’s death;—when the play was 
new it is easy to imagine how the 
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tragic incidents would jostle our later 
conception of the melancholy and philo- 
sophie prince. 

And, on the stage, every situation, 
every human emotion but one is possi- 
ble; the stage will not accept a repre- 
sentation of ultimate failure. Othello 
is perhaps the only, the magnificent, ex- 
ception to this rule. And even Othello 
chooses to kill himself; he does not ac- 
cept defeat. 

But in M. Rostand’s last drama the 
Eaglet never once lifts on the wings 
of the Eagle. MHesitating, interesting 
and impotent in the first act, the pale 
young prince is hesitating and impotent 
in the last. It is a poignant moral trag- 
edy; but is it drama? M. Rostand him- 
self seems to have felt something of 
this uncertainty about his subject. He 
loads his work with curious and fasci- 
nating incident. The tailor, with his 
marvellous costumes for the dandy and 
his hidden plans for the duke’s escape; 
the wooden soldiers which Flambeau, 
the old Cent Garde, has painted in the 
likeness of the veterans of the Grand 
Army; Fanny Essler’s visit; the cradle 
of the little Roi de Rome; the objects 
of popular devotion which the inter- 
minable and indestructible Flambeau 
produces from his vast pockets—the 
handkerchief, the pipe, the egg-cup and 
the platter, and all printed with their 
adoring Napoleonic legend—each one of 
these incidents is portrayed with an 
eloquence and a vivid realization of 
stage effect which go far to blind our 
perception of the slow action of the 
piece which they embellish. As a 
contrast, observe the dramatic value, 
the authority of the invention, in the 
scene when Metternich holds up the 
mirror to the pale, convicted counte- 
nance of the son of Marie Thérése. The 
mistakes of a sincere artist are never 
useless; they serve to educate those 
who are in sympathy with his finest 
aims. 

A biblical vision; a fairy tale; a story 
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of distant and poetic passion; a drama 
compact with magnanimity, with ro- 
mantic courage and the gay courage of 
strength; and now this study of an bis- 
torical bankruptcy and the tragedy of 
a conflicting temperament—such are 
the subjects M. Rostand has presented 
to us within the last six years. Essen- 
tially a romantic by temperament, it is 
his distinction that his treatment of his 
material is always classic treatment. 
He feels and he obeys the rules. How 
far he has solved the great problem of 
writing plays alive and imbued with 
the literary spirit, which yet are pri- 
marily acting plays for us, remains to 
be seen. In France, and to the major- 
ity of those who have heard him in 
French, there is no question of it. But 
it is always difficult in the matter of a 
translation justly to award the reasons 
of failure. Hitherto it would seem in 
London that our public of the theatres 
is not prepared for anything but a 
deeper insistence upon old and limited 
lines. Experiment it distrusts, and the 
gallant adventures of the artistic tem- 
perament find it indifferent and leave 
it irresponsive, if not objecting. 

It was Louis Stevenson who pointed 
out, long ago, how close a test of a 
man’s or a people’s artistic capability 
is the unprompted desire to try new 
issues and experiment in new material 
and new methods; and, remembering 
this, it is difficult to predict muck that 
is hopeful for our contemporary Eng- 
lish stage. That we shall continue to 
command an adequate supply of work- 
manlike and even commercially suc- 
cessful plays is inevitable. There is too 
much talent, and too businesslike a 
talent, profitably occupied with stage 
matters to leave this for a moment in 
doubt. 

But is the English drama destined to 
pass altogether from art to a craft? 
Are we content to aim for dexterity 
rather than for perfection? 
Conventionality kills art as inevitably 
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as a noble convention protects it. It is feel most gratitude to writers like M. 
in remembering this that we should Edmond Rostand. 


Edinburgh Review. 





THE SLIPRAILS AND THE SPUR. 


The colors of the setting sun 
Withdrew across the Western land— 
He raised the sliprails, one by one, 
And shot them home with trembling hand; 
Her brown hands clung—her face grew pale— 
Ah! quivering chin and eyes that brim !— 
One quick, fierce kiss across the rail, 
And, “Good-bye, Mary!” “Good-bye, Jim!” 
Oh! he rides hard to race the pain 
Who rides from love, who rides from home: 
But he rides slowly home again, 
Whose heart has learnt to love and roam. 


oe 


A hand upon the horse’s mane, 
And one foot in the stirrup set, 
And, stooping back to kiss again, 
With “Good-bye, Mary! don’t you fret! 
When I come back”—he laughed for her— 
“We do not know how soon ’twill be; 
I’ll whistle as I round the spur— 
You let the sliprails down for me.” 


She gasped for sudden loss of hope, 
As, with a backward wave to her, 
He cantered down the grassy slope 
And swiftly round the dark’ning spur, 
Black-penciled panels standing high, 
And darkness fading into stars, 
And blurring fast against the sky, 
A faint white form beside the bars. 
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And often at the set of sun, 
In winter bleak and summer brown, 
She’d steal across the little run, 
And shyly let the sliprails down, 
And listen there when darkness shut | 
The nearer spur in silence deep; ; 
And when they called her from the hut : 
Steal home and cry herself to sleep. 
From In the Days Whem the World was Wide. Henry Lawson. 














Modern Inventions Anticipated. 


MODERN INVENTIONS ANTICIPATED. 


Their name is legion in almost all 
branches of the arts and sciences. 
“There’s nothing new under the sun,” 
is a trite English proverb; a wittier one 
is a French equivalent, “It is only the 
new that has been forgotten.” Every 
one who has made but an elementary 
study of the history of civilization dur- 
ing the past century must know that 
the men who have first learned the se- 
crets of Nature, whose discovery has 
most obviously added to the assets of 
the race, have rarely made their dis- 
coveries practically usable; yet, in the 
majority of instances, these again have 
had their so-called inventions foreshad- 
owed in the writings and experiments 
of long-forgotten ancestors. A full and 
detailed history of the anticipation of 
momentous modern inventions would 
form a fascinating work; but needless 
to point out, it is a subject which could 
not be attempted within the limits of 
a magazine paper. Here we can only 
deal with a strictly limited number, a 
selection from the most epoch-making 
of our own age, which, let us hope, will 
make up in the quality of its curious 
information for what it lacks in quan- 
tity. 

It is generally supposed that the first 
machine-gun, as we now term the class 
of weapons which literally pump lead 
on the enemy, was the “organ” gun in- 
vented by Mr. Gatling, and used in the 
American Civil War of 1863. It was 
followed by the mitrailleuse, on which 
the French army pinned their faith at 
the outbreak of hostilities with Ger- 
many in 1870. The failure of the 
mitrailleuse in that war, however, 
brought all machine-guns into bad odor 
and fully ten years elapsed before these 
inventions next attracted serious no- 
tice. The new stage in their evolution 





was then ushered in by the appearance 
of the Gardiner and Nordenfelt guns, 
quickly followed by the invention of 
the deadly semi-automatic contrivance 
emanating from the brain of Mr. Hi- 
ram Maxim, and bearing his name. At 
the present day the Maxim gun, in the 
latest refinements of its beautiful mech- 
anism, may be taken as the best- 
known and most ubiquitous of all ma- 
chine-guns, but the genera! idea and 
purpose of the same were anticipated 
at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Mr James Puckle, an original 
thinker and author of several curious 
works, who issued somewhere about 
the year 1720 an engraved broadside, 
entitled: 


A DEFENCE 


Defending King George, your Country 
and Lawes 

Is defending yourselves and the Prot- 
estant cause. 

Invented by Mr. James Puckle, 

For Bridges, Breaches, Lines, and 
Passes, 

Ships, Boats, Houses, and other Places. 


The engraving shows a large revolver 
on a tripod, the breech of which is 
turned by hand, and contains six cham- 
bers, the contents of which are dis- 
charged in turn through a single long 
barrel. The tripod possesses an elevat- 
ing arrangement, and the weapon can be 
swivelled in any desired direction. The 
part containing the chambers is remov- 
able at pleasure, and when one “sett” 
had been discharged, a loaded one was 
substituted. One “sett” is depicted as 
intended for a “ship shooting round 
bullets against Christians,” a second as 
for one “shooting square bullets against 
Turks,” but the reason for this curious 
distinction is lacking. The machine 















was also devised to discharge “Grenado 
‘ shells.” Like his successors in the same 
field of invention, Puckle appears to 
have tried to float his gun as a com- 
pany; hence the following allusion that 
is made to it, as forming the basis of 
one of the many bubble projects of 1720 
in a satirical print dealing with the 
wild-cat schemes of the South Sea ma- 
nia of that year: 


A rare invention to destroy the crowds 

Of Fools at home instead of foes 
abroad— 

Fear not, my Friends, this Terrible Ma- 
chine— 

They’re only wounded that have shares 
therein. 


After this date we hear nothing more 
of “Puckle’s machine,” and the idea it- 
self lay dormant for another one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

About the year 1860 the idea that 
sound-producing vibrations could be 
transmitted through a wire by means 
of electricity began to be recognized by 
several men of science. Shortly after- 
wards a German electrician, named 
Reis, invented an apparatus which 
could produce at a distant station the 
pitch of a musical sound by means of 
a discontinuous current along a tele- 
graph wire; but it was not until 1876 
that Professor Graham Bell discovered 
an articulate telephone depending upon 
the principle of the undulating current, 
and by which conversation itself could 
be reproduced at a distant station. Si- 
multaneously with the publication of 
Bell’s discovery, now known all over 
the world as the “Bell Telephone,” a 
Chinese professor is said to have dem- 
onstrated, to his own satisfaction at 
least, that the “far-speaking tube,” as 
he termed it, was already known to his 
own countrymen A.D. 982, and was the 
invention of an inhabitant of Peking. 
Be this as it may, Raphael’s pen-and- 
ink sketch entitled: “Hercules as the 
God of Eloquence,” certainly, though 
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unwittingly, indicates the same thing. 
In this superb drawing, probably exe- 
cuted about the year 1515, the principal 
figure is Hercules, who is represented 
as the God of Eloquence, and persuad- 
ing people by its power rather than by 
force. Grouped around him are numer- 
ous figures in various attitudes of the 
closest attention. From the lips of 
Hercules proceed a number of golden 
strings or wires, each terminating in 
the right or left ear of the listeners. 
As we have said, this sketch furnishes 
us with an unconscious but none the 
less most remarkable anticipation of 
one of the greatest inventions of the 
age. 

Professor Graham Bell’s invaluable 
discovery paved the way to the inven- 
tion of the Phonograph by Edison in 
the following year. This again, how- 
ever, has been extraordinarily foreshad- 
owed by the original work of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, entitled “The Comical His- 
tory of the States and Empires of the 
Worlds of the Moon and Sun,” written 
near the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In it the author gives a graphic 
account of his imaginary adventures in 
the sun and moon, and tells us how 
that on leaving he is presented with a 
book—“‘but such a strange and wonder- 
ful book that had neither leaves nor 
letters, in fine, it was a book or box 
made wholly for the ears and not for 
the eyes; within somewhat of metal, al- 
most like to our clocks, full of I know 
not what little springs and impercepti- 
ble engines. So that when anybody has 
a mind to read in it, he winds up that 
machine, with a great many little 
strings; then he turns his hand to the 
chapter which he desires to read, and 
straight as from the mouth of a man, 
or a musical instrument, proceed all 
the distinct and different sounds which 
the lunar grandees make use of for ex- 
pressing their thoughts instead of lan- 
guage.” A few years later, namely in 
1648, an English writer, Bishop Wil- 
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kins, in his “Mathematical Magick,” 
anticipates the very same thing by say- 
ing: “Walchius thinks it possible en- 
tirely to preserve the voice, or any 
words spoken, in a hollow trunk or 
pipe; and that this pipe being rightly 
opened, the words will come out of it 
in the same order as wherein they were 
spoken.” 

Barely fifteen years can have elapsed 
since the automatic coin-in-the-slot ma- 
chine first appeared in public places to 
supply customers with cigarettes, 
matches, chocolates, sweetmeats, sta- 
tionery, etc.; while in its latest phase 
this contrivance—in conjunction with a 
lighted street-lamp—has been made 
available for the automatic purveyance 
of hot water and hot drinks. Surely it 
may be thought, this extremely utilita- 
rian invention can only have been due 
to the ingenuity of the present genera- 
tion; and it is, therefore, startling to 
learn that the automatic machine is one 
of the oldest projects in everyday use, 
since it was known a century before 
Christ, being the invention of that 
great mathematician, Hero of Alexan- 
dria, who flourished B.C. 117-81. Hero 
invented what he termed a “sacrificial 
vessel which flows only when money is 
introduced,” and a full description of 
this apparatus is contained in his fa- 
mous treatise on pneumatics, reissued 
by Thevenot, royal librarian to Louis 
XIV of France, in the year 1692. “If 
into certain sacrificial vessels a coin of 
five drachms be thrown, water or wine 
shall flow out and surround them,” so 
runs the postulate; and the illustration 
accompanying the letterpress shows an 
ornate vase, with a slot at the top for 
the entry of the coin, and a duct on one 
side for the release of the liquid. The 
explanation of the mechanism inside 
the vase is very simple: the vessel con- 
tains another holding the wine, and 
near to the latter is placed a vertical 
rod about which turns a well-balanced 
beam. When the coin is dropped 








through the slot, it falls on one end of 
this horizontal beam, which, being de- 
pressed, opens a valve suspended from 
a chain at the other end, and the wine 
commences to flow out through a pipe. 
When the beam has been depressed to 
a certain angle, the coin falls off, aud 
the valve or lid, being counterweighted, 
again descends and closes the outlet so 
that the discharge ceases. This is ex- 
actly the principle upon which our mod- 
ern automatic machine acts, bar such 
later refinements as the return of un- 
suitable coins. Did Hero, we wonder, 
place his machines along the streets of 
Alexandria, which was the most luxu- 
rious and stately city of antiquity? 
Were the small boys of Alexandria 
hauled up before the representatives of 
the Ptolemies for tampering with the 
machines by inserting counterfeit discs 
of the required weight and shape, and 
sentenced to receive six strokes with 
the rod of eel-skins? ‘But five drachms, 
equal to four shillings of our money, is 
a stiff price for a drink; the patrician 
alone could have patronized Hero’s 
vase. Again, it will be remembered 
that only a year or so ago an idea was 
mooted for the automatic supply of 
travelling literature by means of coin- 
in-the-slot machines, to be placed in 
railway carriages. This has also been 
anticipated by Richard Carlile, the no- 
torious free-thinking publisher. In or 
about the year 1834 his shopmen were 
arrested so frequently that he sold his 
books by clockwork, so that the buyer 
was unable to identify the seller. Un- 
fortunately no illustration of this ma- 
chine appears to be extant, and it has 
been described as follows: “On a dial 
was written the title of every publica- 
tion for sale; the purchaser entered and 
turned the handle of the dial to the 
publication he wanted; on depositing 
the money the book dropped down be- 
fore him.” 

The ninth of November, 1896, saw the 
expiration of the legal restrictions con- 














fining the use of road locomotives, or 
motor-cars, within a very narrow com- 
pass, and compelling them to be pre- 
ceded by a man with a red flag. Many 
persons are fully aware, of course, that 
the idea of self-propelling road vehicles 
was then no new one, but probably few 
among our readers hav? any conception 
of the pitch of excellence they once at- 
tained. For, thanks to the avarice of 
toll-keepers, the hostilities of road-trus- 
tees and the outside influence brought 
to bear upon members of Parliament, 
the doom of the motor-cars which flour- 
ished during the early portion of this 
century was sealed just when their 
future seemed brightest, and the idea 
was not revived until sixty years had 
elapsed. From 1821 to 1831 Sir Golds- 
worthy Gurney and Sir Charles Dance 
experimented successfully with steam 
barouches and phaetons; but at the end 
of the year 1831 an Act was passed pro- 
hibiting their use in all but London and 
the home counties. Walter Hancock, a 
Stratford engineer, had for many years 
turned his talents in the same direction, 
and when Gurney and Dance were com- 
pelled to retire from the field, he came 
forward with some steam omnibuses of 
his own manufacture. Hancock’s ve- 
hicles were both elegant and comfort- 
able and it is no exaggeration to state 
that they finally reached a degree of 
perfection hardly exceeded by the mo- 
tor-cars of to-day. The bulk of the ma- 
chinery was always fixed behind, and 
by a very complete suspension on 
springs and a system of vibrating stays, 
concussion and unsteadiness in running 
were reduced to a minimum. Several 
steam carriage companies were soon 
formed, notably the London and Brigh- 
ton and the London and Paddington, 
and arrangements were entered into 
between Hancock and their managers 
for the former to supply the rolling 
stock. From the drawings of these 
coaches, named the “Era,” the “In- 
fant,” the “Autopsy,” the “Erin,” etc., 
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it is very evident that they were first- 
class specimens of the coach-builder’s 
art, being handsomely got up, and, 
what is more striking, having their 
mechanism almost entirely hidden from 
view. Between the years 1833 and 
1836 the London steam coaches ran 
regularly between the more important 
suburbs and the City, and during the 
last five months of 1836 12,761 passen- 
gers were conveyed 4,200 miles by 
them. 

The “Era” coach frequently attained 
to a speed of twenty-one miles an hour. 
In the crowded London thoroughfares 
there occurred only one collision of any 
importance, and during the three years 
the machines were a regular feature of 
the streets the horses became quite 
used to them, and not a single person, 
passenger or otherwise, suffered the 
slightest injury. In short, Hancock 
practically demonstrated that steam 
travelling at the rate of speed of from 
ten to fourteen miles an hour with pas- 
sengers, and for goods and merchandise 
at from five to seven miles an hour, 
could be effected safely, and at a cost 
much below the horse conveyances of 
the period. But although Hancock had 
proved himself to be by far the most 
successful exponent of steam locomo- 
tion on common roads, the fates were 
against him. By the immunity of his 
vehicles from any serious accident he 
had won the confidence of the public, 
when the mismanagement of the com- 
panies with which he was connected 
caused the failure of the whole system. 
By the year 1840 all the former were 
bankrupt, and simultaneously with this 
disaster the Turnpike Acts which had 
vanquished Gurney and Dance were ex- 
tended to include the whole kingdom; 
and the latter was the last nail in the 
coffin of the early motor-car. Hancock 
was compelled to turn his energies else- 
where, and gradually the once promis- 
ing story of these vehicles sank into 
oblivion. 
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The so-called wireless telegraphy, 
which has just become so sensational 
and interesting to the public, is as old 
as telegraphy itself. Its principles were 
known long before the autumn of 1896, 
when a young Italian, Signor Marconi 
by name, called at the General Post 
Office to describe a new plan for com- 
municating at a distance by utilizing 
the so-called Hertzian waves of ether. 
Marconi, in fact, has but introduced 
another and more beautiful mode of 
doing what had been done before. 
Granting, therefore, that wireless teleg- 
raphy is as old as telegraphy itself, 
what will our readers say when we 
tell them that long before the latter 
was ever even dreamed of, the former 
was actually anticipated as being possi- 
ble, with the omission, of course, of 
the battery and connecting wire, in- 
vented some two hundred and forty 
years later? Yet such is the case. Be- 
tween the years 1572 and 1647 there 
lived an Italian Jesuit and historian, 
named Strada, who conceived the idea 
that by magnetizing needles under some 
particular planet, correspondents who 
were friends and who had previously 
arranged times for their sympathetic 
conference, might communicate with 
each other at any distance by means of 
the same. Strada expressed his views 
on the subject in verse, those lines most 
pertinent to the present juncture being 
translated as follows: 


THE NEEDLES 


Together move themselves and situate 
together 

As if one of those steeles at Rome be 
stirr’d, the other 

The self-same way will stirre, though 
they far distant bee, 

And all through Nature’s force and 
secret sympathie. 


This idea, amounting to the most mar. 
vellous inspiration of all we have dealt 
with, was appropriated by the com- 
piler of the queer work called “Récrea- 


tions Mathématiques,” first published 
in France in 1624. The author does not 
content himself with a description of 
Strada’s instrument, but gives a figure 
to illustrate the invention, a rough 
wood engraving. It takes the form of 
a dial with the letters of the alphabet 
round it, and in the centre is fixed the 
magnetized needle—the instrument, in 
fact, being identically the same as the 
A.B.C. telegraph indicators used in 
country post-offices in preference to 
those ticking out the Morse code. Our 
French compiler in his accompanying 
description, however, deals with the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining those which 1n Sig- 
nor Marconi’s method of wireless teleg- 
raphy are termed “concentrated” mes- 
sages—that is, preventing the message 
from being received at other stations 
having installations within the radius 
of that for which the message was in- 
tended; and his scepticism as to the ul- 
timate value of Strada’s invention (its 
possibility he does not seem to doubt) is 
evidenced by the concluding words of 
the chapter, which state that “too 
many treasons” will accompany its use, 

In 1655 Joseph Glanvill, an English 
mathematical writer, refers to it in the 
following significant prophecy: “Though 
this pretty contrivance possibly may 
not yet answer the expectation of in- 
quisitive experiment yet ’tis no despic- 
able item, ‘that by some other such 
ways of magnetic efficiency it may 
hereafter with success be attempted.’ ”’ 
Lastly, Addison, writing in the Specta- 
tor, corroborates the lines quoted from 
Strada and says: “If this invention 
should be revived or put in practice I 
would propose that upon the lover’s 
dial plate there should be written, not 
only the four and twenty letters of the 
alphabet, but several entire words 
which have always a place in passion- 
ate epistles, as flames, darts, die, lan- 
guish, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, 
hang, drown and the like. This would 
very much abridge the lover’s pains in 
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this way of writing a letter.” And Ad- 
dison’s humorous advice in this partic- 
ular may be warmly commended to the 
notice of Signor Marconi in the by no 
means improbable contingency of our 
having at some date our writing-tables 
all equipped with wireless telegraphic 
instruments. It is curious to note that 
both the anticipator and inventor of 
this—the latest development of  elec- 
tricity—have hailed from Italy. 

Wireless telegraphy in utilizing as its 
medium the waves of ether is so closely 
allied to that form of visual signalling 
which sends its messages by means of 
the waves of light, that some mention 
must here be made of the heliograph, 
or looking-glass arrangement, which 
catches the rays of the sun and flashes 
the Morse code over enormous dis- 
tances. This instrument, invaluable in 
war, has only comparatively recently 
been issued to our regular army and 
volunteers, but its antiquity is unques- 
tionable. In 1881 M. Feraud, one of the 
most distinguished Arabian scholars of 
Algeria, discovered from an Arab MS. 
that as far back as A.D. 1090 the for- 
tresses of Algeria were supplied with 
looking-glasses on their central tower, 
thus enabling them to communicate 
from one end of the empire to another. 
Again, about the year 1420, Roger Ba- 
con promised the Pope that if he would 
furnish him with such a sum of money 
as the charge of making them would 
require, he should be able to annoy the 
Turks more by these looking-glasses 
than by an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men. 

The invention of the Linotype com- 
posing machine marks a _ revolution 
greater than anything which has oc- 
curred in printing during the last four 
hundred years. This, as its name, “line- 
o’-type” suggests, sets up, not type, but 
type-matrices, and then when a line is 
complete, passes the matrices on to a 
foundry which forms part of the appa- 
ratus, and a full line is cast. Distribu- 
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tion is avoided; and the matter once 
used is returned to the metal-pot and 
melted ready for fresh work. The ma- 
chine is self-spacing and self-justifying. 
The Linotype cannot be said to be the 
invention of any single individual; for 
though this remarkable machine origi- 
nally represented the completion of the 
design of Otto Merzenthaler, it now, in 
its latest refinements, includes the 
products of no fewer than 1,400 sepa- 
rate patents. The notion, though, is 
seventy-seven years old, being embod- 
ied in the specification of Mr. William 
Church of 1822, describing a machine 
for the casting of type, the setting of it 
in line, and the automatic delivery of 
the printed sheets. And the two first 
named are the dominant ideas of the 
Linotype, frequently seized upon by the 
numerous inventors who followed 
Church decade after decade. 

At the time of writing a company is 
in process of formation for the purpose 
of exploiting an oft-mooted idea—name- 
ly, the supply or carriage of sea-water 
direct from the south coast into the 
bath-rooms of London private houses 
and London public baths, by the laying 
down of mains over the intervening dis- 
tance. One hundred and thirty years 
ago, however, when the advantages to 
be gained from sea-water baths were 
first realized, this same project, though 
on a different principle, was actually 
put into practice. A specially designed 
vessel was constructed, provided with 


* huge tanks in her hold. The ship sailed 


out to sea, and opening cocks near her 
keel, allowed herself to sink in the wa- 
ter until her tanks were full. She then 
returned up the Thames to London, and 
close to London Bridge pumped herself 
dry into pipes communicating with a 
sea-water bathing establishment that 
had been erected in the City. 

We may now conclude this far from 
complete catalogue by stating that the 
travelling staircase, recently installed 
at Harrod’s Stores, was predicted by 
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Rabelais, who described whole streets 
moving upon this principle, so that pe- 
destrians were pedestrians no longer, 
but simply stood still while being con- 
veyed in the desired direction. This 


Good Words. 





After Eighteen Years. 





same idea has been seized upon by Mr. 
H G. Wells, in his novel, “When the 
Sleeper Wakes,” wherein he describes 
the travelling roads of the great cities 
of the future. 

H. G. Archer. 





AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS.* 


“May the friendship which united our 
Houses and our Peoples, during the 
reign of your father, ever continue!” 

Thus wrote William II to Victor 
Emanuel III on the first day of August, 
1900, when the frenzied tragedy of 
Monza had called the young Prince to 
the throne of Italy. In this cordial mes- 
sage were synthesized, if I may say so, 
the result of eighteen years’ fidelity to 
the Triple Alliance. How this Alliance 
came about, and what it represents in 
Italian history may now be told with 
no fear of seeming indiscretion. The 
bad faith of determined adversaries 
alone can attempt any longer to mis- 
lead public opinion by attributing to 
the Alliance between Italy and the Cen- 
tral Powers motives and purposes other 
than those purely pacific and defensive 
ones in which it originated. 

The Triple Alliance did not spring 
forth fully armed, like Minerva from 
the head of Jove; nor was it, as is com- 
monly supposed, a pet project of Bis- 
marck’s. He certainly approved and 
applauded its results, but he did not, in 
the beginning, see any necessity for the 
arrangement. 


* Translated for the Living Age. 

1 The text of the treaty of 1879 was accom- 
panied by the following joint note of Prince 
Bismarck and Count Kalnoky: 

“The Governments of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Monarchy and of Germany have decided 
to publish the treaty of Alliance concluded 
between them on Oct. 7, 1879, in order to dis- 
pel the doubts which have arisen in various 
quarters, and have been fostered for various 





Its origin was accidental. Italy, in 
1882, subscribed to the treaty of alli- 
ance which had been signed between 
Germany and Austro-Hungary, and 
drawn up at Vienna as early as October 
7th, 1879. Since the terms of the treaty 
were published, at the time, in the 
Reichsanzeiger at Berlin, and in the 
Abendpost at Vienna, on February 
3d, 1888, I need not here indulge in 
retrospective polemics which would 
have little value at the present time. 

Moreover, I myself, in my capacity of 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
occasien clearly to state the same facts 
in the Chamber of Deputies during the 
debate on the Budget of May 13th, 
1890 :— 


“When in March, 1887,” I said, “the 
lamented Deprétis invited me to join 
the cabinet he was then attempting to 
form, I requested, first of all, that I 
might be allowed to see the treaty of al- 
liance which had been signed in 1882, 
and renewed in 1887, by Gen. Robilant. 
My sole motive in so doing was to 
learn just what the obligations were 
which Italy had assumed, and whether 
they were such as I could conscien- 
tiously accept. I found what I had 


reasons, concerning the purely defensive ob- 
ject of the said agreement. The two Allied 
Governments have been guided in their policy 
by a sincere desire to maintain peace, and 
they are doing all that in them lies to prevent 
the present state of peace from being bro- 
ken. Being convinced that a knowledge of 
the text of their agreements would tend to 
remove uncertainty onthis head, they have 
resolved on its publication.” 
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hoped to find—a treaty for defence, but 
not for offence; not a word, not a syl- 
lable, gentlemen, to which a right- 
minded man could have objected! 

From the earliest years of our inde- 
pendence we have been the supporters 
and defenders, not of our own country 
merely, but of the freedom and auton- 
omy of all peoples. Therefore, before 
accepting a seat in the Deprétis Cabi- 
net, I desired to know whether the 
treaty in question contained any article 
inconsistent with such principles. I re- 
peat that it contained no such article, 
and I became a member of the cabinet. 

My honorable colleague, Sig. Marselli, 
is quite right when he says that it is 
not the treaty of alliance which has 
occasioned the great increase in our 
armaments. The twelve army corps 
were voted by the Chamber in March, 
1882, at the instance of Gen. Ferrero. 
The fortifications form part of a gen- 
eral plan of defence, which a special 
commission has been engaged in elab- 
orating ever since 1861. The need of 
the twelve army corps and of the de- 
fences in question being admitted on 
the ground that the country lies ex- 
posed on two lines of sea-coast as well 
as toward the Alps, the question of 
arming the troops had next to be con- 
sidered; and this has devolved upon the 
Ministry over which I have the honor 
to preside. But I repeat my former 
statement that all this has been done 
with no view to aggression upon others, 
but simply in the firm determination 
to defend our own rights and our own 
frontiers, and never to permit a foe 
from any quarter to violate our Italian 
territory.” 


When our unification had been ac- 
complished, the chief remaining need of 
Italy was that of a sound und rational 
foreign policy. The most prudent way 
appeared to be not to adopt any fixed 
program; and yet, when the disturb- 
ances occurred in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, our country found herself iso- 
lated and powerless; and when war 
broke out between Russia and Turkey 
we remained neutral. It was thus our 
own fault if, when the day of settle- 
ment arrived, we found that we were 
not included in any of the new combi- 
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nations. Despite the ill-concealed hos- 
tility of the other Powers, Russia came 
out of the Congress of Berlin with fron- 
tiers vastly extended both in Europe 
and Asia, and with a controlling influ- 
ence in the new Balkan States. Eng- 
land got Cyprus; Austria was rein- 
forced on the Adriatic, and France, hay- 
ing been authorized to occupy Tunis 
at any time, became predominant in 
the Mediterranean. 

The isolation of Italy had resulted in 
a weakening of her eastern frontier, in 
compromising her power over the two 
seas; and in a decided loss of prestige 
and authority in Europe. 

Discredited and helpless abroad, our 
condition fell from bad to worse in the 
years between 1879 and 1881; and such 
was our loss of credit even in France, 
that the Anglo-French condominium in 
Egypt was presently succeeded by the 
treaty of Bardo. 

Meanwhile, we were so weak and 
divided internally that it became a 
question with Austria whether she 
should not intervene; and cn army 
corps, under an able and experienced 
commander, was assembled upon our 
unguarded frontier and ready to take 
the field. 

These were the days in which Bis- 
marck gave it as his opinion that Aus- 
tria might have settled our business 
with two battalions, so stupidly had we 
abandoned ourselves to a_ policy of 
empty “irredentism.” 

But when Pasquale Stanislao Man- 
cini was called to the National Council, 
he at once perceived the harm that 
would result to Italy from the contin- 
uance of such a state of things, and 
earnestly set about endeavoring to 
remedy the evil. The various alliances 
between Power and Power which we 
had repeatedly and so unwisely de- 
clined to join, had now been strength- 
ened without reference to us, and com- 
pacts fully concluded in which we had 
no choice but to acquiesce. 
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And so the Triple Alliance came into 
being; first arranged in the year 1882; 
renewed in 1887; renewed and strength- 
ened, for a period of ten years, in 1891. 
Its determining causes were the dan- 
gers which threatened us upon our two 
frontiers, and the severe test to which 
Italian unity was exposed by the daily 
increase of internal disorder. The union 
of the three monarchies was an entirely 
logical one, without reference to the 
fact that we had to protect ourselves 
against the league of 1866, and that 
we had also to paralyze a determined 
enemy, already weary of our commo- 
tions and our lawlessness. I mean Aus- 
tria. 

With such a peril menacing us on one 
side, with French troops stationed all 
along the ridge of the Alps, and the 
privilege accorded to France, by a re- 
cent compact, of maintaining a fully 
equipped army corps in the provinces 
between the Alps and the sea, and with 
the obvious insufficiency of our own 
means of defense, how could we have 
remained longer in complete isolation 
without compromising the independ- 
ence which had been consecrated barely 
twelve years before, by the fire of so 
many youthful hopes and splendid am- 
bitions? 

And yet the Triple Alliance had to 
surmount the hostility and resistance 
of two distinct currents of public opin- 
ion. 

We have had opponents in Italy of every 
description. The hard lesson of 1878 had 
not been enough for them; the so-called 
“policy of clean hands” had still its 
ardent supporters, even after it had re- 
sulted in leaving us with empty hands; 
while over and above those who might 
be defined as generic adversaries, there 
were those who, for party reasons, or 
with a view to certain special objects 
and combinations, or because memories 
of the old Austrian dominion were 
stronger with them than the necessities 
of the moment, were entirely averse to 





an alliance, the other parties to which 
were the nation which had conquered 
France in 1870, and the nation which 
had been hunted out of Italy by popular 
insurrection in 1848, and again, by 
force of arms in 1866. 

The policy of isolation is undoubted- 
ly a noble one, worthy of a strong and 
warlike people, conscious of its own 
valor and its own rights. If the ideal 
testimony of a good conscience might 
suffice for a nation’s defense, all alli- 
ances would be superfluous, and the rea- 
sons therefor would tend to disappear. 
But, inasmuch as the rights of nations 
and the defense of their possessions, 
however acquired, must depend upon 
the number, the perfection and the effi- 
ciency of their warlike armaments, it 
is absurd to fancy that any one nation 
can offer by itself a successful resist- 
ance to any possible form of aggres- 
sion without having first secured a mil- 
itary ascendancy by land and sea, pro- 
portioned to that of the greater Powers. 

Vis pacem? Para bellum. The well- 
known maxim comes to us from an- 
cient Rome,-who, happily, needed no 
allies to guarantee the free course of 
her victorious eagles; but, unassisted, 
by the invincible might of her own le- 
gions, overcame upon distant shores the 
peoples that had banded themselves to- 
gether to arrest the sweep of her con- 
quests. 

I could better understand an earnest 
defence of the policy of isola- 
tion, if it had been accompanied 
by a demand for the money required 
for the national armament. ‘There is 
no question that, with all we have 
spent in the last forty years, we might 
have an army and a navy fit to excite 
universal envy to-day, if only there had 
prevailed among the ministers who di- 
rect the two branches of the service 
that continuity of judgment and pur- 
pose which is the soul of all sound and 
lasting organizations. But the parlia- 
mentary history of our young kingdom 





























furnishes irrefragable proof that in the 
administration of the state this most 
vital of national interests has been 
thwarted by a strife of persons and 
parties which has threatened not mere- 
ly to discredit our representative insti- 
tutions, but deeply to compromise their 
destiny. 

Now, not only was this reasonable re- 
quest for suitable armaments not made 
by the foes of any and every foreign 
alliance, but—for the reason that their 
agitation was founded on that popular 
favor which they were wild to secure 
and terrified at the thought of losing— 
they accompanied their arraignment of 
the Triple Alliance by proposals for dis- 
armament, as magnanimous as they 
were insane. 

In the actual condition of Europe, 
the Peace Conference, although promot- 
ed by Nicholas II, the head of the most 
powerful empire in the world, resolved 
itself into a purely platonic convention, 
to be speedily followed by the sangui- 
nary conflict in South Africa and the 
more recent inauguration of war upon 
China, by all the great civilized Pow- 
ers. 

But in 1882, when the alliance was 
concluded between Italy and the Cen- 
tral European Powers, the conditions 
were even worse than now, and to 
speak of disarmament was to advocate 
suicide. 

If the European concert had required 
of us that we should commit, in com- 
pany with others, some heinous inter- 
national crime, I could better have un- 
derstood the theory of an isolation 
which could, at least, have given us the 
comfort and support of feeling our- 
selves in the right, the reassuring testi- 
mony of a good conscience, the sense of 
having guarded our good name. But 
now, after eighteen years of unbroken 
peace, it is childish to talk of mysteri- 
ous dynastic interests at war with those 
of our people. 

Instances are not lacking, it is true, 
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in the story of humanity, of successful 


national isolation. The most celebrated 
is that of the great French Revolution, 
which elected to cut itself off from out- 
side aid, and conquered and renovated 
the world. But that movement was 
based on the principles of eternal jus- 
tice; it had been preceded by the fa- 
mous Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and the revolutionary spirit in 
arms—let it never be forgotten—proved 
an irresistible engine of war. 

Another and a noisier current con- 
tributed to the agitation of public opin- 
ion; and the radicals in the Chamber 
and the country sought by all possible 
meaus to direct the force of it against 
a frank understanding with Austria; 
continuing their “irredentist” propa- 
ganda, and advocating a closer inti- 
macy with the French Republic, from 
which the Triple Alliance had a natural 
tendency to divide vs. 

The result of this artificial agitation, 
which was kept alive by arguments 
more loud than weighty, was to per- 
petuate the distrust with which Aus- 
tria regarded us; insomuch that, during 
its first three years, the Triple Alliance 
bore but scanty fruit, and the weakness 
of our government at that time proved 
of great detriment to the country. 

Alliances are, in fact, very like mar- 
riages. There are those of love and 
those of convenience. But sentiment 
had its share, no less than calculation, 
in the Triple Alliance; and neither the 
unwritten code of honor, nor the laws 
inscribed in the statute-books, permit 
any difference between one kind of 
marriage and the other in the fulfil- 
ment of the requisite pledges. 

Undoubtedly—as I said in Florence in 
1890—our policy presented serious diffi- 
culties and constrained us to cultivate 
the virtue of silence; but it would have 
been flagrant disloyalty, a crime of 
lése-patria, to abandon it. 

I do not revert to this period for the 
sake of hurling back the unjust ac- 
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cusations which were heaped upon me 
by excited adversaries. My political 
career has been a long one, and I have 
become well used to a state of constant 
warfare, becoming ever more and more 
savage and unscrupulous. 

And when all is said, it was not I 
who concluded the Triple Alliance. I 
neither signed the contract in the first 
instance, nor did I renew it. When I 
joined the government, I found an in- 
ternational agreement already in force, 
which, as a man of honor, I scrupu- 
lously respected, albeit the oceasion 
never arose for actually putting it in 
practice. 

I might have reminded my adversa- 
ries that Mazzini was exceedingly 
averse to the Franco-Sardinian Alli- 
ance, opposing it with all the eloquence 
at his command, clearly foreseeing its 
manifold dangers. But it would have 
been of no use. France, on her part, in 
view of the new situation in Crete, 
thought only of fortifying and garrison- 
ing the confines of the Maritime Alps, 
while her friends in Italy defended her 
action and protested loudly against 
the policy of their own home govern- 
ment. 

An alliance, of course, implies the 
ideas of equality and reciprocity. Its 
members are brothers in the fullest 
sense of the term, not subjects. The 
men who had bent their backs to the 
Austrian dominion might desire an- 
other master, but not we—who had 
driven out the Bourbons. We could 
neither forget the moral tyranny exer- 
cised by the French Empire from 1854 
to 1870, nor the treaty of 1866, to whose 
provisions Napoleon III had agreed, nor 
Mentana, nor the old banner whose de- 
vice had been the watchword of our 
policy—“Italy for the Italians’’—nor the 
military inferiority which would have 
put us at so decided a disadvantage 
with the nation which in 1859, already 
exulting in our weakness, abandoned 
the King of Sardinia after Villafranca, 
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and compelled him to consent, first to 
an armistice and then to peace. 

Our opponents would very gladly 
have laid the burden of all these memo- 
ries on the shoulders of the French Hm- 
pire, while meeting the French Repub- 
lic with hopeful smiles. To us it 
seemed that an alliance with a Republi- 
can government stronger than our own 
would be nothing less than fatal to 
those monarchical institutions which 
were the symbol and guarantee of our 
national unity. Carlos Emanuel 
signed a treaty of alliance with France 
in 1799—and the next year he had to 
abdicate. 

Nor is the objection valid that Russia 
has not shaken the bases of her auto- 
cratic régime by an alliance with 
France; for the Muscovite empire is the 
stronger of the two, and France has 
had no choice but to revolve in the or- 
bit of Russia’s foreign policy—the ob- 
vious fact being that in the field of in- 
ternational politics, whether under war- 
like or peaceful eonditions, might avails 
quite as much as right, if not more. 

Generally speaking, however, the 
question—though so grave a one—was 
not freely and fairly discussed, and our 
adversaries were encouraged by our re- 
serve to persevere in their efforts to 
hoodwink public opinion. Even now 
one meets the statement in print, and 
it is believed, that Italy took the initia- 
tive toward breaking off commercial 
relations with France; whereas the 
truth is that the navigation treaty, af- 
ter having been signed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries, and endorsed in our Parlia- 
ment, was rejected by the French 
Chamber. By the terms of that treaty 
England, under the “most-favored-na- 
tion” clause, would have enjoyed the 
same rights of ocean cruising which we 
claimed, and which France, in her turn, 
was bound to recognize. They would 
have done us little good, but incalcu- 
lable harm to the French mercantile 
marine, which could by no means have 
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competed with that of Great Britain. A 
single glance at the geographical con- 
figuration of the two countries will suf- 
fice to show how much benefit France 
would have derived from the privileges 
accorded her by a land which runs out 
into, and is lapped by the sea along its 
entire length. 

After eighteen years devoted to the 
preservation of peace, the Triple Alli- 
ance has at last succeeded in convinc- 
ing Europe of its exclusively defensive 
character. The publication of the treaty 
and the interpretation given to its 
clauses have demonstrated the fact 
that the Allied Powers, while they 
would have suffered no encroachments 
and permitted no insults, were, on the 
other hand, not banded for aggression 
or provocation. 

The Triple Alliance was the occasion 
of the Franco-Russian friendship. Il- 
logical as it appears, this alliance was 
the only one which could have deliv- 
ered France from the isolation in which 
she had beén left by her mistaken pol- 
icy:—given the impossibility of mutual 
accord between France and England. 
And it was no bad thing; inasmuch as 
the Republic, without stooping to the 
level of a satellite of the great northern 

Impire, soon lost the hope of engaging 
Russia to aid and abet any risky enter- 
prise whatsoever which did not appeal 
to the wisdom of the Czar. 

Convinced at last that there is noth- 
ing alarming about the animus of the 
Triple Alliance, public opinion among 
the French of the younger genera- 
tion has been gradually modified. A 
war of reprisals is no longer the obses- 
sion of every day and the incubus of 
every night. Thirty years have gone 
by, and the remembrance of German 
cannon pointed against Paris is fading 
away. There are not many now living 
who can recall the sight of Bismarck 
on horseback in the streets of the 
haughty city, and those who would fain 
rekindle the smouldering, if not extin- 


guished passions of that time, seem to 
fair-minded mer to be enemies of their 
country and of the free institutions 
which she has adopted. Bismarck 
might well smile when he heard him- 
self credited with designs for new con- 
quests beyond the Rhine. Germany 
has too precious a treasure in her keep- 
ing now, to indulge in uncertain and in- 
sensate enterprises! 

Memorial wreaths are still annu- 
ally hung upon the column which 
commemorates those who fell at 
Strasburg, but neither Alsace nor 
Lorraine continues to grieve over 
its Germanization. One’s country 
is not a disputable proposition. It is, 
and no one has the right to deny it. No 
code of laws permits a man to repudiate 
his mother. Denationalization is a 
crime, like slavery, but conquests do 
not annul human rights; they only sus- 
pend their exercise. If Alsace and Lor- 
raine are indeed French, they have a 
right to rebel; but the truth is that Al- 
sace is German and Lorraine of doubt- 
ful nationality. In thirty years neither 
the one nor the other has shown the 
slightest symptom of revolting against 
the Emperor, as Lombardy and Venice 
did against Austria. Not a conspirator, 
not a barricade—nothing to throw the 
shadow of a doubt on the complete sat- 
isfaction of the two provinces with the 
present régime. 

Twenty years ago, the mere mention 
of a cordial understanding between 
France and Germany would have 
seemed a heresy. But now, whether it 
be owing to the unlimited power of 
Germany, or the wise counsels of 
French prudence, or the genial sway of 
William II, or the supernatural fore- 
sight of the Triple Alliance, or—and 
most of all—to the slow persistent ac- 
tion of time and the new social exigen- 
cies which press so hard upon every 
government—opinions are much 
changed. 

Even Italy may now remain faithful 
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same time live on perfectly good terms 
with France. 

But all menreap what they have sown. 
Ours has been a weak, inert and 
fluctuating policy. We have solicited 
charity with a smile, and paid for it at 
an extortionate rate by the sacrifice of 
the richest, most flourishing and most 
populous Italian colony in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Germany, on the other hand, has set 
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tw her treaty obligations, and at the 
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her Field-Marshal Waldersee over the 
French troops that are fighting in 
China, and the officers of the French 
staff gallop beside William II, while he 
shows them the great German army in 
all its invincible might. 

Germany and Italy, achieving na- 
tional unity at about the same time, 
have pursued very dissimilar courses 
during the last thirty years. Her ex- 
ample should admonish us if yet there 
be time. 

Francesco Crispi. 





THE AGNOSTIC TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


O God! O Father of all things! O Lord and Giver of life! 


O fountain of peace and blessing! 


strife! 


O centre of storm and 


The waves of thy will roll onward: I stand alone on thy shore: 
I veil mine eyes in thy presence: I seal my lips,—and adore. 


Art thou not Force and Matter? 


Space? 


Art thou not Time and 


Art thou not Life and Spirit? Art thou not Love and Grace? 
Do not thy wings o’ershadow the whole and the humblest 


part? 


Are not the world’s pulsations the ebb and flow of thy heart? 


O God! O Father of all men! 


O Lord of Heaven and Earth! 


Shall we, who are dust before thee, exalt thy wisdom and 


worth? 


Shall we, whom thy life embraces, set forth thy life in our 


creeds? 


While the smoke of thy battle blinds us shall we read the scroll 


of thy deeds? 


We spin the threads of our fancy; 


words; 


we weave the webs of our 


But nearer to truth and knowledge are the songs of the quiring 


birds. 


The rays of thy golden glory fall free through our nets of 


thought: 


And all that we seek is hidden: 


nought. 


and all that we know is 
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How shall I kneel before thee who hast no visible shrine? 

Is not the soul thy temple? Is not the world divine? 

Will tower or transept tell me what the snow-clad mountains 
hide? 

Is the surging anthem holier than the murmur of ocean’s tide? 


To whom hast thou told thy secret? On whom is thy grace 
poured out? 

Whose lamp will direct my goings? Whose word will resolve 
my doubt? 

Shall I turn to the sects and churches that teach Mankind in 
thy name? 

But the best is a mote in thy sunshine, a spark flung out from 
thy flame. 


Slowly all through my being streams up from each hidden root 

The sap of thy life eternal,—streams up into flower and fruit. 

Is this the truth that we dream of? We seek what we ne’er 
shall know; 

But the stress of thy truth constrains us when the springs of 
thy love o’erflow. 


At night, when the veil of darkness is drawn o’er the sunlit 
blue 

The stars come out in the heavens, the world grows wide on 
my view. 

At night, when the earth is silent and the life-waves cease to 
roll, 

The strains of a deeper music begin to wake in my soul. 


Is it then, O God! that we know thee—when the darkness 
comes—is it then? 

When the surges of thought and passion die down in the hearts 
of men? 

Is it then that we hear thy message? Is it then that we see thy 
light? 

Is the sound of thy voice our silence? Is the sheen of thy 
face our night? 


The Spectator. Edmond Holmes. 
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CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
FOREIGN LEGATIONS IN PEKING. 


No question is more frequently asked 
of those who have just left Peking than 
this: “How did you manage to hold 
out?’ and to no question is it more diffi- 
cult to find an answer. It is well known 
that theoretically we had no adequate 
means of resistance to the Chinese at- 
tack, and that after the relief of Tien- 
tsin the military authorities in that 
place considered our position so hope- 
less that they gravely discussed the 
advisability of putting off any advance 
upon the capital until the beginning of 
September. It is not, however, so well 
known how great was the danger in 
which we stood before the actual siege 
began. For the defence of the Lega- 
tions was only made possible by the 
presence in Peking of the foreign 
guards, and there was a time at which 
it seemed probable that the guards 
would be shut out and the foreign com- 
munity left to face the coming assault 
alone. The guards actually entered Pe- 
king at nightfall on May 31. At that 
time I was in charge of the Anglican 
Mission in the west city, and kept a 
careful diary of events as they occurred 
and of the feeling in the city as it was 
represented to me by native servants 
and Christians. 

For the past fortnight we had viewed 
with increasing anxiety the steady 
growth of Boxer infiuence in the city 
and the persistent rumors of danger 
which were bruited about the streets. 
Day by day the Christians came to me 
with the warning, “This danger will 
not blow over;’ and their actions gave 
weight to their words, for they all with 
one accord began to pack up their 
goods, pawn their valuables, and pre- 
pare for themselves places of retreat in 
case of a sudden emergency. 


Meanwhile nothing was done by the 
Chinese Government to check the ris- 
ing tide of disaffection beyond the issue 
of a few half-hearted edicts, which 
were received by the people with open 
derision. 

Thus it was with a sickening feeling 
of disappointment that we heard on 
Sunday, May 27, that the Ministers had 
granted the Chinese Government a 
week in which to quell the Boxer move- 
ment; and when next day the report 
came in that Féngt‘ai station had been 
burnt, and the engineers driven away, 
we received the news with positive 
thankfulness. I remember well the de- 
light of a young American with whom 
I discussed that event the next morn- 
ing. ‘We are saved,” he said. “The 
Ministers do nothing whilst only native 
Christians are murdered; now the Box- 
ers have touched the line, and they will 
be forced to move.” He was quite 
right. It was the burning of Féngt‘ai 
station which saved the situation and, 
as I believe, preserved us all from hav- 
ing our throats cut. For the foreign 
ministers at once took a strong atti- 
tude, ordered up the guards, and in- 
formed the Chinese Government that 
they would come peaceably if possible; 
by force if peaceable entrance was de- 
nied them. The consequence was that 
after two days’ shuffling and shilly- 
shallying the necessary permission was 
reluctantly given. But there was every 
motive to urge the Chinese to refuse 
permission, or, after permission given, 
to allow the Boxers to rise, or the Im- 
perial soldiers to mutiny and attack the 
guards. 

The country was up. After the burn- 
ing of Féngt‘ai no one could any longer 
venture to believe that the movement 
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would stop at the destruction of Chris- 
tian chapels and the massacre of native 
Christians; the Government was mani- 
festly either on the side of the insur- 
gents or at least half-hearted in oppo- 
sition. The Court was bitterly affront- 
ed by the determination of the foreign 
ministers to force guards upon the city, 
and the common rumor that six of the 
Privy Council were resolved upon re- 
sistance at all hazards was probably 
not far from the truth; the city itself 
was full of Boxers only waiting their 
hour to burn and plunder. The Impe- 
rial troops were widely disaffected; 
many were openly in favor of support- 
* ing the Boxers, none were ready to re- 
strain them from any anti-foreign vio- 
lence. Tung fuh siang, with his Kan 
su braves occupied the Chinese city, 
and was ready for any opportunity of 
wreaking vengeance on the foreigner; 
the number of soldiers which the min- 
isters proposed to call up was so small 
as to ensure defeat in the event of any 
attack, whilst the threatened march up, 
viewed in the light of the disaster 
which afterwards befell Admiral Sey- 
mour’s column was obviously impos- 
sible. If, then, the Chinese had either 
refused to allow the guards to come up, 
or had declared themselves, as they did 
twenty days later, in favor of attack, 
the defeat of the Legations would have 
been rendered impossible, and the civ- 
ilians in Peking at their mercy. 

This, then, was the condition of af- 
fairs when, on May 31, we heard that, 
instead of the 1,000 men whom we had 
before expected, only 330 were on the 
road, and that they had not started un- 
til 4.15 P.M., and consequently could 
not possibly get into the city before 
dusk. At 5 P.M. Tung fuh siang’s 
braves to the number of 6,000 were still 
encamped between the Ch‘ien mén and 
the Yungting mén, and it was almost 
beyond reason to believe that they 
would suffer so small a numver of men 
to march quietly through their midst 


unharmed, seeing that they were all 
bitterly anti-foreign and well aware that 
nothing would give their chief greater 

pleasure than an attack upon the for- ; 
eigners. It seemed more than’ possible 
either that the Yungting mén would be 
shut against the guards, if only for the 
night, or that in the wide open space 
between the Yungting mén and the 
Bridge of Heaven, where there was no 
cover, the Kan su braves might 
fall upon them. In either case the fail- 
ure of the guards to get through might 
have been the signal for the Boxers and 
city roughs to rise and attack the un- 
protected foreign houses. A glance at 
a plan of Peking will show that from 
the west to the east city there are but 
two roads—one under the south wall 
between the Ch‘ien mén and the front 
gate of the Imperial city, the other 
round by the north wall of the Imperial 
city. In the event, then, of a sudden 
outbreak, foreigners living in the south- 
west would be hopelessly cut off from 
the foreign quarter in the southeast. To 
pass the Ch‘ien mén, always a crowded 
thoroughfare, and in disturbed times 
like these naturally closely guarded, 
would be impossible; to go a long jour- 
ney round by the north would take ful- 
ly two hours, in times of excitement, 
when the streets are thronged, proba- 
bly three, and at every step the foreign- 
er would be liable to discovery. Conse- 
quently, on May 31 I felt anxious about 
the event, for the speech of the city 
was dangerous, and I sent people out 
into the Chinese city to bring me in- 
stant word of any trouble. 

About 7 P.M. my nearest neighbor, 
Dr Gilbert Reid, came in looking very 
troubled. He said that he had just re- 
turned from the east city where he had 
found the Legation Street crowded and 
the Ch‘ien mén literally packed with 
people. The guards were not then in, 
and the common speech and attitude 
were threatening. He said that he had 
already prepared a place of refuge for 
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his wife and child in the house of a 
Chinese friend, and he urged me to 
make every preparation so as to be 
ready for any emergency. Happily, I 
had before sent away the majority of 
our mission to the British Legation, 
and had only one foreigner, a deacon- 
ess, with me. By Dr. Reid’s advice I 
warned the native Christians in the 
event of any outbreak to leave their 
houses, mingle with the crowd and 
gradually slip away to some place of 
hiding. For ourselves we provided Chi- 
nese carts to wait at the back of the 
compound, proposing to drive about the 
quieter streets of the city all night, and 
in the morning seek the best way of 
escape either by the east or by the west 
to Tientsin. The carts were ready, the 
deaconess was disguised as an old Man- 
chu woman, and we waited the result, 
Happily at eight one of our men ran in 
with the rumor that the troops had 
arrived, and half an hour later my boys 
came to report that they had seen them 
enter the city. About five Tung fuh 
siang’s braves had all been led outside 
the city to the south park, and at eight 
the foreign guards marched in. 

The present danger was past. With 
many others I was full of hopes that 
the presence of even so small a body of 
troops would overawe the populace, 
and that peace would be restored; but 
I was bitterly mistaken. Things with- 
in the city and without rapidly went 
from bad to worse. On June 4 the rail- 
way was finally torn up; on June 7 the 
telegraphic line to Tientsin was cut. 
Gradually the Boxers closed in upon us; 
all foreigners gathered together into 
the lines of defence. Then the Boxers 
began to burn all the unprotected for- 
eign buildings, and skirmishes between 
the guards and the enemy were of daily 
occurrence. Finally, on June 19, the 
Tsung-li-Yamen sent us its ultimatum. 
and the siege began in earnest. The 
only difference made by the arrival of 
the guards was that the defence 


of the Legations was rendered pos- 
sible. Without the marines we 
should have been undefended; without 
the native Christians we should have 
been helpless against the peculiar form 
of attack which the Chinese now made 
upon us. We should have had no cool- 
ies, no messengers, no servants. The 
war was a war of barricades. When 
the relief force arrived they found our 
position surrounded with a perfect net- 
work of them built mainly of brick and 
earth. Night and day, during the whole 
of the siege we were engaged upon this 
work, restoring, often by night, the de- 
fences which the Chinese cannon had 
destroyed in the day. 

The northern position in Prince Su’s 
palace was defended by a long trench 
from three to five feet deep cut into the 
artificial hills of the pleasure-garden, 
and banked up high on the enemy’s 
side. This trench connected the Jap- 
anese position on the east, which cov- 
ered the rear of the French and Japan- 
ese Legations, with the Italian and 
British positions on the west, which 
held the wall on the east bank of the 
Imperial river and covered the whole 
east front of the British Legation so 
that men could pass from the Japanese 
to the British position in perfect secu- 
rity. In the Legation itself the eastern 
wall and part of the western was more 
than doubled in thickness and protected 
by a trench ten feet deep to prevent 
mining. On the north, the part of the 
Hanlin held by the British was guard- 
ed by a series of strong barricades, the 
outermost fitted with gun platforms, 
and the rest, one behind the other, cov- 
ering every possible point of attack in 
case the enemy won their way through 
the first position. Later in the siege 
the strong position in the Mongol Mar- 
ket taken by Von Strauch was similar- 
ly strengthened. Besides this, the 
American position on the Tartar wall 
was defended by a series of strong and 
high barricades built of great bricks, 
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and the approach up the ramp defiladed 
to prevent sharpshooters picking off 
men as they changed watch. These 
works were of such magnitude, and in- 
volved such labor in construction that 
they would have been absolutely im- 
possible for the small foreign force, 
which was fully employed in keeping 
watch on stations thus provided for 
them. They were all built by native 
Christians working under the super- 
vision, and generally with the manual 
aid, of missionaries. 

Besides this, in the British Legation 
alone there were gathered together 473 
foreigners without counting the ma- 
rines. For so great a number it was 
necessary to have a large body of ser- 
vants to make life bearable. This work 
also was performed by the Christian 
refugees. They acted as cooks, coolies, 
house-boys, washermen, scavengers; 
they even supplied us with a cobbler 
and a watch mender. They did any- 
thing and everythiug that was neces- 
sary. Without them we should have 
been in the direst straits. The ordi- 
nary staff of Legation servants would 
have been utterly inadequate to sup- 
port the pressure of so great a multi- 
tude, and the ordinary staff of servants 
was no longer there. 

Between June 11 and June 15 a large 
proportion of the servants deserted 
their masters on one pretext or another, 
and fled away to look after their own 
families. The great inrush of foreign- 
ers did not take place until the 20th, 
and the incomers brought with them 
scarcely any servants at all. It was 
interesting to hear men who had served 
in Africa or India discussing this pecu- 
liarity of Chinese servants. No Indian 
or African “boy,” they said, would 
think for a moment of deserting his 
master in time of need—the greater the 
peril, the closer and more faithful 
would he show himself; while the flight 
of Chinese servants is one of the signs 
for which the foreigner learns to watch 
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as the sure prelude of evil at the door. 
This is indeed an interesting question, 
and one which needs a master for its 
proper handling. It can hardly be ex- 
plained by the assumption that the Chi- 
nese are incapable of gratitude or loy- 
alty, for this is a long-exploded fallacy; 
neither is it to be explained by their 
peculiar doctrine concerning filial piety 
and the strong sense of family duty 
which certainly does bind them with 
peculiar strictness to their home. It 
can, I think, be explained only by the 
singular nature of the attack made 
upon foreigners. In China, to attack 
the foreigner means to attack every 
one connected with him, and tne attack 
extends not merely to the individual ser- 
vant in foreign employ but to his whole 
household. In China guilt lies not only 
at the door of the individual offender— 
it extends to every member of his fam- 
ily, and vengeance is sought not only 
upon the individual but upon his kins- 
folk. Thus, in the present instance, the 
Chinese servants felt that unless they 
were at home to look after their own 
families and provide for them some 
place of refuge, their nearest and dear- 
est would be at the mercy of an enemy 
who knew no pity. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is no wonder that they 
deserted, for every human feeling 
urged them to desert. But be that as it 
may, desert they did; and if it had not 
been for the presence of the Christians 
the Legations would have been in evil 
plight. 

It is a curious and interesting thing, 
when we remember the large part that 
these people played in the salvation of 
the foreigners in Peking, to consider 
the way in which they were collected 
together. There were in all within the 
defended lines nearly 4,000 Christians. 
Not one of these was brought in by the 
counsel of the ministers, and the larger 
half came without even the counsel of 
their pastors. When we first began to 
think that retreat to the Legations 
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would be necessary, the orders given to 
us were that no Christians could be re- 
ceived, and this order was repeated 
again and again to the Protestant mis- 
sionaries who defended their Christians 
in the Hsiao shun Hu t‘ung. But onJune 
15, mainly by the exertions of Dr. Mor- 
rison, the Times correspondent, and 
Mr. Huberty James, one of the profes- 
sors in the Imperial University, a party 
of soldiers was sent out to the west city 
to rescue the Roman Catholics who, as 
we heard, were being massacred by the 
Boxers near the south cathedral. This 
party brought in during the day a 
large number of Christians, one convoy 
containing nearly 300. These were set- 
tled in Prince Su’s palace; and in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours 
others came in gradually in small par- 
ties, till the number amounted to about 
2,000. Some were wounded more or 
less severely, some were sick, all were 
destitute; and they were tended and 
fed by Dr. Morrison and his helpers un- 
til the siege began in veal earnest and 
their presence became not only a neces- 
sity, but a cause for thankfulness. 
They thus did us a double service: they 
provided us with coolies and they 
forced upon us the occupation of Prince 
Su’s palace, which, after the burning of 
the Austrian Legation and the customs 
buildings, became one of the keys of 
the strategic position. The rest, who 
numbered about 1,700, had been gath- 
ered into the great compound in the 
Hsiao shun Hu t‘ung which belonged 
to the American Methodists. Into that 
place all the American missionaries had 
collected, and there they had erected 
fortifications of the most elaborate and 
ingenious construction, intending to 
hold it with the aid of a small guard 
of American marines against the Box- 
ers. 

But when on June 20 the condition 
of affairs changed, and it became a war 
not against Boxers only but against the 
Imperial troops, the lines of defence 


were closed in and the American guard 
withdrawn. They had thus no choice 
but to leave their own compound and 
join the rest of the allies within the 
lines. The missionaries came into the 
British Legation, and the native Chris- 
tians were settled in Su’s palace. These 
American missionaries and their con- 
verts did us the most signal service. 
The organization of the community 
was largely due to Mr. Tewksbury; 
the arduous task of fortifying the Le- 
gation was laid upon Mr. Gamewell. 
Coming from their own strongly forti- 
fied position, they were surprised to 
find the Legation without defences of 
any sort. But Mr. Gamewell at once 
put himself at the service of the mili- 
tary commanders, and proceeded to 
construct the fortifications of which we 
were afterwards so proud. Worn out 
as he was with the incessant labor 
which he bad endured in the Hsiao 
shun Hu t‘ung compound, he began 
again and labored throughout the en- 
tire siege with an untiring zeal. Sick 
or well, he was everywhere, personally 
watching over every part of his work 
with a marvellous activity which really 
earned for him the clever nickname 
with which Dr. Arthur Smith’ dubbed 
him, of “Limited Omnipresence.” The 
manual labor was done by the mission- 
aries under him, supported by gangs of 
Christians. These men knew that they 
were working to defend their own lives 
as well as ours, and they worked night 
and day. Some few of them showed 
the most conspicuous courage under 
fire; nearly all of them labored hard 
and cheerfully when led; a few shirked. 
But it must always be remembered that 
amongst these coolies were many men 
who had been employed as teachers, 
preachers, doctors, assistants, and in 
other positions of trust, and were con- 
sequently unused to manual labor of 
any kind, still less to the incessant hard 


1The well-known author of Chinese Char- 
acteristics. 
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labor which they were expected to en- 
dure in our service. I have seen a man 
fall sick over his spade; I have seen 
men worn out with toil lie down in the 
trenches and on the instant fall so fast 
asleep that it was difficult to awaken 
them even with blows. But the work 
which they accomplished was one of 
the prime causes of the salvation of the 
Legations. 

Thus protected there were within the 
defended area 473 civilians, 350 marines 
and nearly 4,000 natives. Under ordi- 
mary circumstances it would have been 
impossible to feed such a multitude 
even for a week; yet, so far from feel- 
ing the extreme pinch of famine, we 
enjoyed throughout the two months of 
our siege abundance of the necessaries 
of life. It is true that the Roman Cath- 
olic Christians in Su’s palace were re- 
duced to feeding upon dog’s flesh and 
a coarse cake made of bran and straw 
mixed with a little meal; and that in 
the British Legation itself certain com- 
modities, especially fresh fruit and 
vegetables, milk and eggs, were so 
searce that an egg was often divided 
between two sick people, and even the 
hospital was unable to supply the sick 
and wounded with milk; but the gen- 
eral abundance is proved by the fact 
that not until the last days of July was 
it felt necessary to order each house- 
hold to send in to headquarters a list 
of its supplies, and even then the list 
only referred to white flour (foreign) 
sugar, tea and rice. This happy result 
was due, not to any kindly generosity 
on the part of the Chinese Government, 
but to the fact that within the defend- 
ed area we were fortunate enough to 
find large and unexpected stores. 

When we first took refuge in the Le- 
gation we were ordered to carry with 
us provisions for a fortnight, the long- 
est time which it was conceived possi- 
ble that the siege could last before re- 
lief arrived from Tientsin. Thus each 
new arrival brought in a_ certain 
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amount of food, and each mess kept its 
own store throughout the siege. But 
that would have been utterly inade- 
quate for the support of the community 
during the two months in which for 
practical purposes we received no sup- 
plies from outside, and private stores 
had to be supplemented by large addi- 
tions from the common stock, which 
dealt out liberal rations daily. This 
common stock was gathered in during 
the morning of June 20 and in the 
quieter intervals of the next few days, 
and was subsequently increased by ad- 
ditions found in the immediate sur- 
roundings of the Legation. No one, 
however, could have anticipated that 
we should find such large stores of food 
in the defended area. This extended 
along the Legation street from the 
American Legation on the west to the 
French Legation on the 2ast. Next 
door to the American Legation on the 
west was one of the foreign stores, 
which was subsequently burnt; but it 
was not burnt until its entire supply 
of food was safely within the Legation 
walls. Further east, between the Jap- 
anese and the French Legations, were 
situated the two other foreign stores, 
and the whole of their contents was 
preserved. 

These latter supplies were not large, 
but they gave us a considerable quan- 
tity of tinned meat, preserved fruit, tea 
and coffee and abundance of wine of all 
sorts, together with an adequate amount 
of aérated water. The necessities of life 
—rice, flour and meat—were found in 
Chinese stores and the stables of the 
community. When we first began to 
collect, we found in the Legation street 
a large Chinese grain-shop which had 
been replenished only a few days be- 
fore, and contained many thousand 
bushels of the best wheat. This was 
all brought into the Legation, together 
with three large grinding-mills, and 
not only provided all our wants during 
the siege, but left a surplus sufficient 
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to have lasted for at least another 
month. For fresh meat we were whol- 
ly dependent upon the ponies and mules 
belonging to the foreign community. 
On June 20, it is true that we brought 
in a small flock of sheep and a few 
cows, but these were reserved for 
women and the sick, and were general- 
ly in such poor condition that in the 
opinion of most people pony-meat was 
infinitely preferable. 

The number of ponies and mules 
brought in at the beginning of the 
siege was very great—greater indeed 
than it was possible for us to keep alive 
—and in consequence many were lost or 
driven away and it would have been 
utterly impossible to keep more than a 
very few if we had not discovered 
within the lines a large Chinese shop 
full of fodder, which was afterwards 
supplemented by smaller quantities 
found in some of the houses between 
the British and Russian Legations. 
Thanks to these supplies we kept 
enough ponies and mules in condition 
to feed us liberally with good fresh 
meat to the end, and when the relief 
arrived we had still some half-dozen 
ponies and mules left. In addition we 
found large quantities of rice, which 
formed a standing dish at nearly every 
meal, and one of which most of us got 
heartily sick. Thus, though we often 
lacked many of the commodities which 
make eating a pleasure, and the want 
of potatoes, fresh vegetables and fruit, 
milk, eggs and chickens tol4 hardly 
upon the babies and the weakly, many 
of whom suffered a good deal, yet the 
healthy appetite, whetted by manual 
labor, was never at a loss for the 
wherewithal to satisfy its legitimate 
demands. 

One of the reasons which made the 
British, rather than any other Legation 
the natural stronghold of the besieged 
was its splendid water-supply. In Pe- 
king there is always plenty of water. 
In nearly every part of the city it is 


found a few feet below the surface, and 
wells abound; but nearly all of it is bit- 
ter, and most of it is dangerously im- 
pure, so that a fresh-water well is con- 
sidered a source of revenue. In the 
British Legation there were no less 
than five wells of good drinking-water, 
and two others, large and deep, the wa- 
ter from which could be used for wash- 
ing. Thus, though at first they were 
measured day by day with some little 
anxiety, and baths were forbidden, yet 
in spite of the fact that a large quan- 
tity of water was used in extinguishing 
fires, and that the expenditure for 
household purposes tended to grow 
more lavish as time’ went on, the 
amount in the wells, refreshed by occa- 
sional storms of rain, rather increased 
than diminished, and the community 
suffered no lack. It is truly astonish- 
ing how fully every need of the be- 
sieged was supplied without any special 
preparation, without any forethought 
on their part. What in most cases is 
provided by men for themselves with 
the most painstaking care was for us 
found ready to hand as we needed it. 
If we had expected a long siege a 
month beforehand, and had had every 
facility for providing ourselves with 
stores, we might indeed have had more 
luxuries, but we could not have been 
in less danger of real famine. 

If the British Legation was naturally 
adapted by the magnificence of its wa- 
ter-supply to be the stronghold upon 
which the allies were to retire in case 
of emergency, it was also the only Le- 
gation large enough to contain the en- 
tire foreign community. There were 
actually within its walls on August 1 
some 883 people, Chinese and foreign- 
ers, men, women and children; and if 
we had been driven out, the natural 
place of retreat would have been, not 
one of the other Legations, but the pal- 
ace of Prince Su. As a defensible posi- 
tion, however, it had several very weak 
spots. One of the most dangerous 
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modes of attack which ‘the Chinese 
could employ was fire, and in three 
places the Legation was peculiarly liable 
to that danger. On the west side there 
was a collection of Chinese houses close 
against the Legation wall, at a place 
where the outbuildings of the Chinese 
Secretary’s house actually touched it. 
In the southwest corner there were 
Chinese buildings close up to the sta- 
bles, and if the latter had once caught 
fire the whole of that quarter must 
have been demolished. In the north 
the great halls of the Hanlin college 
and library were close to the back of 
the students’ quarters, the Minister’s 
stables and the servants’ outbuildings. 
On each of these points in rapid suc- 
cession the enemy made an assault. 
The organized attack of the Chinese 
troops began on June 20. For the past 
few days the wind had been §.8.E., but 
on Friday, June 22, a west breeze 
sprang up, and they managed to set 
fire to the buildings behind the 
Chinese Secretary’s house. In one 
of the courtyards close up to the 
wall was a wooden scaffolding or 
p‘éng, such as the Chinese use in sum- 
mer to make a mat shed over their 
yards to shelter them from the sun. 
This we had allowed to remain stand- 
ing, and by it the enemy found an easy 
means of setting the whole place in a 
blaze. At that time the community 
was scarcely organized, and the fire- 
committee was not yet generally recog- 
nized; the largest of our two  hand- 
pumps refused to work, no one knew 
who was in command, and orders were 
issued by any one who had a mind to 
give them. The wildest confusion pre- 
vailed, and the disturbance which 
everywhere attends a fire was here in- 
creased by the incessant cracking of 
the rifles. Some men fell upon the ser- 
vants’ quarters which adjoined the 
wall, and tore down every vis- 
ible piece of woodwork—doors and 
window-sashes; others rushed into the 
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house itself and swept everything port- 
able out into the garden. Curtains, 
pictures, books, furniture were snatched 
violently from their places; even the 
matting on the floors was crumpled up, 
and the whole bundled unceremonious- 
ly out. In five minutes the house pre- 
sented the appearance of having been 
looted by Boxers. Happily it was all 
quite unnecessary; the wind was light, 
the volunteer firemen, with the aid of 
the small hose and strings of buckets, 
kept the fire from encroaching on our 
side the wall, and gradually the danger 
passed away. 

That first attempt brought home to us 
the truth that until the buildings nearest 
to us were destroyed we lay under con- 
tinual danger of disaster, and we im- 
mediately set to work on the southwest 
corner to pull down some of the most 
dangerous buildings, especially a small 
temple which lay just under the south 
corner of the stables. The Hanlin, we 
hoped, was safe. In it was stored the 
first library in the kingdom, and the 
place was in Chinese eyes almost sa- 
cred. For us to have burnt it would 
have been an act of aggression against 
the Imperial Majesty such as we 
shrank from committing; for the Box- 
ers to fire it without direct orders from 
the throne would have been an act of 
insurrection such as would have merit- 
ed, and under ordinary circumstances 
would have received, condign punish- 
ment. Indeed, before the act was com- 
mitted it would have been deemed ab- 
surd, not to say impossible. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese in this in- 
stance, as in so many others during 
the siege, falsified all calculations 
based on earlier precedent. We our- 
selves were so uneasy about their pres- 
ence in the Hanlin that we had already 
resolved to send in a party of marines 
to clear the place, when they anticipat- 
ed us by an hour and set it on fire. 
There was a strong north wind blowing 
at the time, and the danger to the Le- 
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gation was for a while very great. Peo- 
ple even began to discuss the best 
means of retreat in case Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s house was burnt. Every 
one in the Legation turned out to fight 
the fire. We had to defend the whole 
north wall of the Legation, the great- 
est danger being at the students’ quar- 
ters and the Minister’s stables. We 
sent in a party of marines, who seized 
and held the great hall behind the stu- 
dents’ quarters; we exerted all our ef- 
forts to keep the water supply plenti- 
ful. Still all our labor mighi have been 
in vain had not the wind changed. With 
this powerful assistance the fire was 
gradually overcome, but the whole of 
the beautiful Hanlin compound, only 
excepting the one great hall which we 
held, was utterly destroyed and the li- 
brary completely lost. When I went 
up there in the evening the fire was still 
burning, making a vast red glare 
against the deep blue of the Chinese 
evening sky, and one great tree which 
remained standing in the courtyard, 
stripped of all foliage, stretched out its 
bare arms to heaven burning with no 
flame but with a hollow translucent 
glow as if it had been cut out of a liv- 
ing ruby. The remnants of the library 
were scattered over the ground or 
trampled into the mire, and the great 
dictionary of Yung Lo was soaking in 
the ornamental pool in front of the 
smaller library. It was a sight to move 
pity even in the hearts of those who 
had been saved by the destruction. 

At the third point of danger, the 
south stables, as I have already re- 
marked, we had made some prepara- 
tion, and in another day or two we 
should doubtless have had the place 
safe. The enemy, therefore, made .an 
attack next day, Sunday, June 24, 
about 10 A.M. Again they were tempt- 
ed by a favorable westerly breeze, and 
again the wind changed, and all danger 
of fire was over at one o’clock. For a 
time, however, we were in serious dan- 
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ger. There was, hard by the house in 
the stable-yard, a large door in the west 
wall, leading into the Mongol market. 
If this had fallen the enemy would 
have been able to fire from their loop- 
holes on the other side of the market 
straight into the Legation, even if they 
had not been tempted to charge. Round 
this door the battle raged. On our side 
volunteers, amongst whom it would be 
invidious to mention names, were pull- 
ing down the adjacent stables and 
building up against the door, then ac- 
tually on fire, a huge brick barricade. 
On their side the enemy advanced right 
up to our wall, coolly set up their flag 
and poured upon us an incessant rain 
of bullets through the burning houses. 

It was to drive out these troops that 
the British marines, led by Captain 
Halliday, made a sortie through a 
breach in the wall a little to the north. 
In this sortie Captain Halliday fell, se- 
riously wounded in the shoulder, and 
one of the marines received a wound in 
the groin, from which he subsequently 
died. But, thanks to their courage, the 
enemy was driven back, and the volun- 
teers inside the Legation, aided by the 
wind, kept out the fire. Before night- 
fall the gate was supported by brick- 
work six or eight feet thick. Thus, 
within three days the enemy had done 
for us what we must otherwise have 
done more slowly ourselves, and one of 
the great dangers which beset us was 
removed. After this last fire there re- 
mained no buildings outside the Lega- 
tion near enough to cause us any real 
anxiety, and, indeed, after June 24 un- 
til the day of our relief, we suffered no 
further alarm on that score. The en- 
emy might have attempted to burn one 
of our principal buildings by means of 
fireballs or fire-arrows, and they suc- 
ceeded in thus demolishing a large 
part of Prince Su’s palace, and in driv- 
ing the native Christians out of the 
northern part of that compound, but 
they never attempted it in the British 
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Legation, or, if they attempted it, they 
failed so completely that they did not 
even arouse our alarms. We did indeed 
often see fireballs thrown up in the 
Hanlin, but they never came near us, 
and we generally supposed that they 
were merely intended as signals. 

Nevertheless, though danger of fire 
was removed, yet our position was a 
sufficiently perilous one. The enemy 
held the Imperial palace wall on our 
north, the Tartar wall from the Ch‘ien 
mén to the American Legation on our 
south, the Mongol market and the car- 
riage park on our west, and the north- 
ern part of Su’s palace on the east. 
From the palace wall they commanded 
the whole Legation at a distance of 
about 300 yards, and there they con- 
structed a huge platform forty feet 
long, fitted in front with iron doors, be- 
hind which they prepared their guns in 
perfect security. After the siege was 
over I went up on to this platform, and 
then for the first time I realized how 
great our danger had been. The 
ground between the wall and the Lega- 
tion was cleared by the burning of the 
Hanlin. Straight in front, in full view, 
was the roof of the students’ quarters, 
and behind that, amidst the trees of 
the Legation, were the chimneys of the 
different houses clearly visible, whilst 
the roofs of some of the higher build- 
ings showed their entire length. With 
a good gun it seemed as if one could in 
a moment reduce that Legation to the 
condition of ruin in which the Hanlin 
lay at one’s feet, whilst the other Le- 
gations were visible a little farther off, 
and a clever gunner could have trained 
his weapon with absolute certainty on 
any one of the principal buildings. If 
one of us civilians had stood on that 
platform during the siege he would 
have said, “The game is up. The Le- 
gation cannot hold out for twenty-four 
hours.” 

From the Ch‘ien mén, again, the en- 
emy could have shelled the whole quar- 
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ter occupied by the foreigners. The 
actual buildings of some of the Lega- 
tions were not so conspicuous as they 
were from the palace wall, but the posi- 
tion of them was perfectly clear, and it 
would have been possible to do almost 
as much damage from that station as 
from the other. The top of the wall 
was fifty feet above the city level, whilst 
if one took the trouble to ascend the 
gate tower, another fifty feet, one 
would have a bird's-eye view of the 
whole city. From that position the 
enemy could have shelled us in perfect 
security, for their barricades facing the 
American guard on the wall were well 
built and strongly manned, and could 
only have been taken at fearful cost. 

In the Mongol market, after the burn- 
ing of the houses on our side of the 
open space where the Mongols pitch 
their winter tents, the enemy had an 
uninterrupted view of the south stables. 
They loop-holed the walls of sie houses 
on their side, and poured in a continual 
rifle-fire upon the stable-house which 
rendered it dangerous to approach any 
of the windows; and on June 28 they 
mounted a gun behind a barricade at 
a distance of about 100 yards and pro- 
ceeded to shell the house. They put 
four shells in succession through the 
walls of the upper story, driving out 
the guard and reducing the house to the 
verge of collapse. Then they fired at 
the charred remnants of the gate which 
we had so carefully supported, and, 
finding that they could make no impres- 
sion upon it, they ceased and removed 
the gun. It was fortunate for us that 
they did not attack the wall on either 
side of the gate, for we had not then 
strengthened it, and they could easily 
have breached it and thus made for 
themselves an open way into the Lega- 
tion. 

Of the importance of the position in 
Su’s palace I have already spoken. Its 
capture would not only have laid open 
the rear of the Spanish, Japanese and 
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French Legations, but would also have 
given the enemy complete command of 
the whole east front of the British Le- 
gation. The Imperial river comes out 
from under the Imperial city wall and 
flows due south under the bridge of the 
Legation street through the Tartar city 
wall, by what is now called the “water 
gate” into the moat. On the east side 
is the high wall of Su’s palace, on the 
west the parallel wall of the British 
Legation with its great gate in the cen- 
tre. These two walls are thus about 
fifty paces apart, and in dry weather, 
or when it pleases the sluice-keeper in 
the palace, the river-bed is dry. If the 
enemy had taken the wall of Su’s pal- 
ace, they could have mounted a gun 
and breached the Legation wall, or 
marched up the river-bed under cover 
of fire from that position. They 
captured half of Su’s palace; they 
had a gun there with which to 
destroy our barricades, and _ they 
might without any very great loss 
have captured the rest. From any one, 
then, of these four positions they might 
have made a successful attack at any 
time during the siege; from two of 
them they could have destroyed us 
without our being able to strike a blow. 

It is difficult now to discover exactly 
what guns the enemy actually had dur- 
ing the siege; we were only conscious 
of the use of three or four, which they 
continually moved from place to place, 
and these for the most part they served 
very badly. They fired high, from the 
palace wall over into the Chinese city, 
from the Ch‘ien mén into the east city; 
they fired ill-fitting shells, which tray- 
elled slowly with a peculiar irregular 
buzz like that of an ill-made humming- 
top; they fired false shells filled with 
white lime or some such substance; 
they used ancient cannon which pre- 
sented us with a fine collection of old 
iron round-shot; finally, so soon as they 
got the range and were really doing us 
serious damage, they ceased firing, and 
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carried off their gun to take up another 
position. Even with the use which 
they did make of their guns, if they 
had followed up their advantage they 
could certainly have inflicted upon us 
serious loss. In Su’s grounds they 
shelled one of our barricades, forced us 
to retire, and occupied it themselves 
before morning without the loss of a 
man. In the south stables they were 
within an ace of breaching the wall. 
During the early days of the siege they 
could have blown down the west wall 
at any point and opened a path into the 
beart of the Legation. Why they did 
not do so it is extremely difficult to ex- 
plain. It was probably due partly to 
dissensions amongst their leaders, part- 
ly to fear. I suppose Prince Ch‘ing and 
the commanders more immediately un- 
der his influence were not anxious to 
make any vigorous attack, and divided 
counsels in court and camp led to half- 
hearted action in the field. It is cer- 
tain that the troops were inspired with 
a strange fear of us. 

When we went out to view the city 
after the relief, we found their barri- 
eades in the Legation street built one 
behind the other as though the enemy 
had been the attacked and we the at- 
tacking force and they had been com- 
pelled to provide themselves with a 
place of retreat in case we had driven 
them back. This fear did not impel 
them to flight when we did go out 
against them; for the sorties which we 
made in the hope of capturing their 
guns ended in dismal failure, but it pre- 
vented them from coming in to us. It 
is true that they did twice break into 
our lines—once at the very beginning 
of the siege when the Japanese in Su’s 
palace grounds led them into a trap 
and inflicted upon them some loss; and 
later, on July 13, when they made the 
last serious attack, exploding their 
mine in the French Legation. A party 
of them then succeeded in taking the 
German barricade, and rushed down 
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the road under the Tartar wall till they 
were finally driven back by the Ameri- 
cans and Germans with a loss of forty 
men. But for the rest of the time they 
never once attempted to charge or to 
follow up in any way the success of 
their guns. On the very night of the 
great attack on the French Legation 
they allowed us to build up in Prince 
Su’s grounds a barricade which they 
had shelled during the day, and which 
we could not have held for a moment 
against a determined assault. The 
night before that the Italians, who cov- 
ered the right flank of the British posi- 
tion in that place, retired before their 
fire, and if they had rushed in they 
would not only have met with no re- 
sistance, but would have taken the 
British in the rear and cut off their re- 
treat. However, they were afraid. This 
fear was due partly to a well-grounded 
dread of meeting the foreigner at close 
quarters, partly to an empty supersti- 
tion. 

The great majority of the soldiers, 
and all the Boxers who attacked us, 
had never met a foe armed with for- 
eign weapons before, and they were 
quite unprepared for the furious and 
deadly resistance which they actually 
encountered. They no doubt expected 
to wipe out the foreigners in a few 
days, and as time went on, and the de- 
fence grew stronger rather than weak- 
er, they became discouraged. The at- 
tack on the north cathedral in the city 
failed, the attack on Tientsin failed, 
and men and guns were withdrawn 
from the city to meet the expected ad- 
vance of the Allies. The soldiers grew 
weary, discontented and _ dispirited. 
Boxer magic failed; the Boxers fell be- 
fore foreign bullets like ordinary mor- 
tals; the spirit warriors did not de- 
scend from heaven to aid them; the 
gods were plainly unable or unwilling 
to help them against the foreigner’s 
arts. In ordinary times of peace the 
Chinese believe that many things done 
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by the foreigners are accomplished by 
some secret “medicine.” He sees huge 
blocks of stone created out of a little 
dust; he sees carriages travel at amaz- 
ing speed without visible means of pro- 
pulsion; or he hears of these marvels 
and of others still more fabulous, some 
monstrous and absurd. It is all one to 
him. If one is true, all may be true. 
What further miracles the foreigner 
can perform, what subtle and unspeak- 
able means he has at his command to 
afflict mankind and avenge him on his 
foes, the Chinese can only guess, and he 
in consequently afraid. I should not be 
in the least surprised if the report went 
round the Chinese camp on the night 
of June 28 that the besieged had by 
magic prevented the Chinese gun from 
knocking down a half-burnt tottering 
wooden gate. Whatever the cause the 
Chinese were held back by this fear 
from direct assault, and their ranks 
were gradually thinned by desertion. 
Thus, deprived of their most formid- 
able weapons of attack, they had to fall 
back upon those more secret and labo- 
rious methods which seem peculiarly 
suited to the Chinese character—ap- 
proach by barricades and mines. On 
the Tartar wall, in the Mongol market, 
in the Hanlin, and in Su’s palace 
grounds, they succeeded in working 
their way to within a few paces of our 
position, so that it was not uncommon 
for the opposing forces to pelt one an- 
other with broken brick, and we at one 
time attempted to burst their sandbags 
by throwing vitriol upon them, whilst 
at quiet intervals each party could hear 
the orders given in the other’s quarters, 
or sit quietly listening to the chink- 
chink of brick laid upon brick. The 
Chinese built splendid barricades with 
the most wonderful speed and silence. 
On the Tartar wall they one night 
raised a new barricade within a few 
feet of the American position. The 
night was dark and the sentry said that 
he noticed nothing until he saw a row 
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of large bricks about a foot and a half 
high close up to him, which grew brick 
by brick under his eyes. He saw no 
enemy—he saw nothing but bricks ris- 
ing up one upon the other. In the 
morning there was a new barricade 
eight or ten feet high. But when the 
enemy could make no use of the posi- 
tion thus gained it mattered little. Day 
after day and night after night our men 
squatted behind their barricades whilst 
the enemy poured in a continual rain 
of bullets. The only danger was in ap- 
proaching the loopholes, for the Chi- 
nese had a few crack marksmen who 
seemed to make certain of hitting a 
loophole, and consequently the number 
of men wounded whilst on watch was 
considerable. For the rest, the per- 
petual night attacks and incessant rifle- 
fire seemed rather intended to keep us 
on the alert and to wear out our nerves 
than to do actual damage, for the shoot- 
ing was generally very wild, high over 
the Legation buildings, and nearly all 
the people wounded in the open spaces 
of the Legation were hit by ricochet 
bullets. 

More serious was the danger of mines. 
At these, as at barricades, the Chinese 
worked swiftly and silently, but hap- 
pily for us they did not make any at- 
tempt until late in the siege, and only 
one of their mining ventures was 
brought to a successful issue. .On Fri- 
day, July 13, they exploded a mine in 
the French Legation, and blew down 
one of the houses, but no one was 
killed; only two men were wounded, 
and the French succeeded in holding 
the rest of their Legation. A mine 
which they dug under the students’ 
mess-room in the British Legation at 
the end of the siege might have had 
far more serious results. I have al- 
ready mentioned that all down the in- 
side of the west wall of the Legation we 
had dug a deep trench to cut any mine 
attempted by the enemy. There was, 
however, one place where the trench 
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ceased just behind the students’ mess- 
room, because there was the students’ 
kitchen. On the other side of the wall 
was one of the great halls in which the 
Imperial sedans and carriages were 
kept. The enemy began their mine in 
the floor of this hall, and, either by 
chance or treachery, struck upon this 
one spot where our trench ceased. The 
mine was finished, the fuse was laid, 
the powder was ready at the head of 
the mine; all that remained to do was 
to carry the powder to the end of the 
passage and fire the fuse. When the 
relief force arrived on August 14, one 
of the first works which the Sikhs un- 
dertook was the clearing of the car- 
riage park. They found in it only five 
men, whom we at first supposed to be 
sharpshooters; but afterwards, when 
the soldiers came to occupy the great 
halls, they discovered this large mine, 
and it was then concluded that those 
five men had remained in the park in- 
tending to explode the mine that night. 
It was, indeed a happy escape; for in 
the ground-floor of the mined building 
all the students messed and many of 
them slept, and in the upper story there 
was a guard. Consequently the explo- 
sion of the mine at an opportune mo- 
ment would not only have breached the 
carriage park wall and wrecked the 
building, but would have also involved 
a large body of the fighting men in the 
ruins. The failure of the enemy to fire 
that mine remains, and must remain 
for the present, an unexplained mys- 
tery. 

On the Tartar wall we found the be- 
ginning of another mine, but it had not 
proceeded more than a few feet. In all 
this we were singularly fortunate. <A 
danger which might have been most 
serious, and against which we had for 
nearly half the time of the siege made 
no adequate preparation, passed by us. 
In the Roman Catholic cathedral in the 
north, which was defended by the 
French Fathers, with the aid of a few 














marines and a host of native Chris- 
tians, the explosion of a mine resulted 
in great loss of life. 

One other danger beset us—the dan- 
ger of epidemic disease. From this, too, 
we were wonderfully preserved. In the 
season when Peking is most unhealthy, 
when all women and children, and 
those men who can escape, usually flee 
away to the hills or the seaside, or at 
least go out at frequent intervals for a 
breath of fresh air, when malaria is 
rampant and typhoid and cholera 
abound, 883 people were cooped up in 
a space 300 yards long by 100 wide, 
whole Legations crowded into houses 
built for a single family, whole fam- 
ilies into the rooms provided for a sin- 
gle student, seventy people living in a 
chapel seated for scarcely fifty. With 
the naturally pestilential air of Peking 
rendered fiftyfold worse by the stench 
of rotting horses and mules, with indi- 
vidual cases of scarlet fever, typhoid, 
dysentery and malaria in the com- 
pound, whilst in the next compound 
and the neighboring houses were col- 
lected 3,000 or 4,000 Chinese refugees, 
amongst whom were cases of small-pox 
and measles—there was yet no out- 
break of any epidemic. Several causes 
combined to bring about that unusual 
and unexpected result, but none by it- 
self, nor all taken together, can really 
explain it. 

In the first place, the nature of the 
food provided for us probably conduced 
greatly to the health of the community. 
Siege diet was, of course, hard upon 
babies, but children old enough to run 
about throve on it; and for grown men, 
though nearly all lost pounds and 
stones in weight, yet the loss in weight 
did not seem to entail a corresponding 
loss in strength. The food was such as 
to satisfy hunger without tempting to 
excess, and there was no “cholera 


food,” and so we escaped one of the 
greatest dangers which the hot weather 
Moreover, the 


brings to Europeans. 
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summer was this year exceptionally 
mild, and at a time when the heat is 
usually most intense we were often 
glad of a blanket at night. We did in- 
deed suffer a few very hot days and 
nights when even a sheet seemed in- 
tolerable, but the great heat never last- 
ed for many days at one time, cool 
breezes and showers relieving the 
strain, so that it was a matter of uni- 
versal comment amongst those whe 
had lived a few years in North China 
that we had seldom or never passed 
through a hot season with so little dis- 
comfort. 

Another cause of the general healthi- 
ness was doubtless the unceasing em- 
ployment which kept every one busy 
and made most people properly hungry. 
Nearly every able-bodied man was hard 
at work during the whole siege, build- 
ing, digging, keeping watch, filling and 
carting sandbags, or at some such 
wholesome labor. The provision of 
sandbags of which we turned out a 
vast quantity, kept a whole army busy. 
All day the women-folk were sewing 
and filling these indispensable means 
of defence. It was often difficult to 
supply material fast enough for the 
sewing people, or for the sewing people 
to satisfy the insistent demands of the 
diggers, or for the diggers to keep up 
with the carters, or the carters with the 
demands of the builders. Men, women 
and children all turned out to fill sand- 
bags. In the same pit were Greek 
priests with their cassocks tied round 
their waists and their hair twisted into 
a knot, ladies and coolies. Children, 
foreign and Chinese, ran to and fro 
with rickishas piled with bags, think- 
ing it the greatest fun until they were 
tired. Sandbag making and filling was 
the one unceasing occupation: after 
handing water-buckets at a fire, or 
keeping a watch, or building a wall, if 
any one was in search of something to 
do there was always the useful em- 
ployment of filling sandbags. The 
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weakest could hold bags for the digger, 
the strongest could weary himself with 
a long spell of digging. So it came to 
pass that most people were hungry at 
mealtime and sleepy at bedtime. Then 
for leisure hours there was a good sup- 
ply of books. The Chinese secretary, 
Mr. Cockburn, had a small but amaz- 
ingly catholic library. This he threw 
open to the common use, and the muiti- 
tude used his liberality to the full. 
Throughout the siege none fell sick 
for want of something better to do, or 
melancholy for want of something to 
think about. The consequence was 
that the spirits of the community, as a 
whole, were very good. Scarcely any 
lost heart, or if they did they concealed 
it. We were always expecting to be 
relieved in a few days, and we always 
had some fresh proof that the relief 
was close at hand. It would be weari- 
some here to recount all the rumors 
and arguments which went on every 
day about this one subject. My diary 
is full of them from one end to the 
other. Of course many of these rumors 
and reports were vain and worthless, 
but they all tended to keep up people’s 
spirits, and we received at suitable in- 
tervals messages from Tientsin, some 
most provoking, but all sufficient to 
cause expectation and excitement. To- 
wards the end of the siege, moreover, 
Colonel Shiba employed a soldier in the 
bodyguard of Jung Lu to bring him 
news, and this man provided us with 
a complete history of the march of an 
imaginary relief force supposed to have 
left Tientsin on July 21, and led on 
with suitable victories by comfortable 
stages to within seventeen miles of the 
city. The force was said to have 
reached that last stage on July 30, and 
then the poor man being in straits to 
explain why it did not appear, defeated 
it and forced it to retire two stages. It 
was frequently remarked by the wise 
that the man was well worth his money 
because, though his story was a mass 
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of lies, yet it helped to keep up the 
spirits of the besieged at a time when 
the strain was most heavily felt. And 
happily the false story was not ended 
before the true story began, so that the 
reaction and disgust which might 
otherwise have depressed us were 
scarcely felt. 

Of the real causes for anxiety, of the 
facts which might have led even the 
stoutest-hearted to despair, we ‘were 
happily ignorant. Of the counsels of 
the commanders in Tientsin to put off 
the relief until after the end of August, 
we knew nothing. On July 28 we re- 
ceived a letter from the British Consul 
at Tientsin which exasperated us all 
because it did not inform us of the date 
at which we might expect relief, and 
we all said many hard things about its 
author in consequence; but at least it 
hid from us the truth, and for that we 
have since learnt to be duly grateful. 
Again, few of us realized the strength 
of the enemy’s position until we walked 
round the city after we had been re- 
lieved, and none of us had any idea of 
the resources at the enemy’s command. 
Because the Chinese fired ill-fitting 
shells and gingal bullets, we supposed 
them to be short of ammunition; be- 
cause we were only conscious of 
two or three guns we imagined that 
they had no more. About the mine in 
the carriage park, moreover, in spite of 
the persistent assertion of some of the 
men that they heard the enemy work- 
ing in that quarter, we were very scep- 
tical; only in the conviction that the 
enemy would not dare to charge home, 
or that if they did break in they would 
be heartily glad to get out again, was 
our confidence well based. But that 
confidence, based on solid or on hollow 
grounds, was undoubtedly a source of 
strength to us, and tended to the pres- 
ervation of the community. 

These, then, were some of the causes 
by which we were saved from serious 
disaster. It is abundantly clear from 











what has been said that we were saved 
not by what we did for ourselves so 
much as by what the Chinese refrained 
from doing; not so much by our own 
foresight as by an unexpected combi- 
nation of circumstances over which we 
had little or ne control. All things 
seemed to work together for our salva- 
tion. Intrigues in the palace, wind and 
weather, the thoughtful care of good 
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men for the native Christians, the rash 
impulses of the Boxers which disclosed 
the plot against us before its time, the 
private arrangements of Chinese shop- 
keepers, the superstitions of the igno- 
rant, the rivalry of the Allies—all these 


combined to save us. Some men say 
we had extraordinary luck. But they 
are not te wise. 

Roland Allen. 
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ET APRES ? 
We gave them welcome yesterday, 
The streets once more their grayness don, 
The last wild cheer has died away, 
The flags—the noisy crowds—have gone. 
Now it were well, with rigorous eyes, 
To search our hearts for secret foes 
More fatal to our peace than those 
We fought beneath the Southern skies. 





For honor, here, oft bought and sold, 
Is cheapened by a huckstering throng; 
And compromise obscures with gold 
The boundary marks of Right and Wrong; 
Here craft and greed, for flight prepared, 
Escape, what time the reckoning comes, 
And grasping Dives claws the crumbs 
That once for Lazarus had been spared. 


Ah, in such consort scarce can dwell 
Unselfish thoughts and righteous deeds! 
These faults go not with empire well— 
Are not the sins that greatness breeds. 
And for them England, as she bears 
Down through fhe years her giant load, 
Must tread the lone imperial road 
To greater labors, heavier cares. 


Yet since Fate claims such recompense, 
And all unsought her office came, 
What profit, lest it give offence, 
To wear her glory as a shame? 
Hers rather, scorning chance of fall, 
Towards her unknown goal to press, 
Remembering in all humbleness, 
What may be lost in gaining all. 
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A PARISIAN HOUSEHOLD.* 


BY PAUL BOURGET. 


VIL. 
THE DECISION. 


Charles Huguenin’s remorse did not 
deceive him. His cousin’s flight from 
him at that moment was not the result 
of a lovers’ quarrel, such as only makes 
their next meeting the more blissful. 
On the contrary, the feeling aroused in 
Reine by his want of faith in her was 
of the kind that drives a youthful heart 
to desperate resolves. It is at once the 
charm and the danger of sentiment in 
ardent natures, upon their first contact 
with life, that it moves them too easily 
to uncompromising and irrevocable 
steps. The same lack of experience 
which gives them such fervor for the 
ideal makes their disillusion the more 
bitter when they first grasp at happi- 
ness. Not having grown used to dis- 
appointments they dream of the perfect 
affection which does not exist upon 
earth, and the failure to attain it fills 
them with despair. 

Reine had come to this farewell meet- 
ing with her soul uplifted above her 
distress by the thought that she could 
fulfil her duty as a daughter without 
betraying her motive, by appeal- 
ing to her cousin’s love and trust; and 
instead of this she had heard from 
Charles’s own lips that he no longer be- 
lieved in her. 

She was thus cut off from the only 
consolation for her supreme self-sacri- 
fice. At the same time she had discov- 
ered in the man she loved a being total- 
ly strange to her, who filled her with 
terror. 


* Translated for The Living Age by Mary D. Frost. 
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What hate she had felt in his eyes, 
what cruelty in his quivering lips, what 
harsh accents in his voice! And what 
brought her distraction to a higher 
pitch than even this disappointment 
and terror was the sense of bitter in- 
justice. 

Her revolt against it increased by de- 
grees as she walked beside gentle Fan- 
ny Perrin with an ever hastier and 
more agitated step—a real flight far, 
far from that terrace, where she had 
listened to the words whose brutal in- 
justice pierced her, that “No” which 
had pierced her heart like an arrow and 
still quivered in the wound. 

She walked on, overwhelmed by the 
intolerable pain of that thought: “He 
no longer believes in me!” seeing nei- 
ther streets nor passers-by, nor her si- 
lent companion who did not dare to 
question her. It was like waking from 
a trance when, just as they entered the 
Rue Général Foy, Fanny ventured tim- 
idly to address her: 

“I do not want to force your confi- 
dence, Reine, I have no right to do so; 
yet before we part there are two re- 
quests I would like to make of you. I 
have proved—have I not—my perfect 
trust in you?” 

“Dear Fanny!” sighed the girl, press- 
ing her companion’s hand with such 
gratitude as emboldened Fanny to go 
on: 

“Since you feel this you ought to be 
sure, quite sure, that I am speaking to 
you in your own interest, to help you in 
what I cannot help guessing at—for 
even before to-day I have guessed a 
great deal, you may be sure. The first 
thing I ask is that you will promise me 
to wait a little before deciding on the 

















marriage they are trying to bring you 
to. The second—” 

“Well, the second—?” urged Reine. 

“The second,” and the poor compan- 
ion’s cheeks flushed crimson as she 
stammered out, “is that you will not be 
unjust to your cousin.” 

They had reached the Le Prieux’ 
house before Reine made any reply to 
either of the entreaties of her devoted 
friend. At the allusion to Charles, she 
had given a slight start, instantly re- 
pressed. When they stood on the land- 
ing of the apartment together she said, 
in a voice faltering with her inward 
distress: “Pardon me for not answering 
you, Fanny. As to your first request I 
can make no promise. As to the sec- 
ond, you do not know how mistaken 
you are both as to me and as to—” 
Charles’s name trembled on her lips, 
but she could not pronounce it. “No,” 
she said, “it is not I who am unjust.” 
She repeated, “It is not I—” then, mak- 
ing a sign to her confidante not to pur- 
sue the subject; “Thanks for what you 
have done for me,” and kissing her 
good-bye as the door opened, she added 
in an undertone, but with decision: 
“Adieu. You must leave me—it will be 
best for me.” 

With a last look full of gratitude for 
the affection Fanny had shown her and 
entreaty that she would leave her to 
her fate, Reine vanished within the 
door. It closed, and Fanny Perrin re- 
descended the stately stairway—a stair- 
way with carved balustrades, stained 
glass windows, a soft crimson carpet, 
great ferns and palms upon the land- 
ings, and a _ general atmosphere of 
warmth and luxury such as befitted 
the worldly station of a “beautiful Ma- 
dame Le Prieux.” Ordinarily these 
splendors seemed very imposing to the 
poor music-teacher, who was no more 
insensible to luxury than her neighbors; 
but at this moment, with her mind full 
of the scene she had just left, she 
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the Batignolles with this velvety soft- 
ness on which her feet trod respect- 
fully, almost apologetically. She was 
saying to herself, “Whom do they want 
Reine to marry?’ and she ran over in 
mind all the young men who frequent- 
ed the Le Prieux’ salon, and of whom 
she had heard Reine speak. 

Among twenty others the image of 
Charles stood out in relief. She saw 
him as he appeared when he came for- 
ward to meet Reine on the terrace, 
with shining eyes and a face lighted up 
with emotion; and again, at the close 
of the interview, with a hard glance, a 
frowning profile and gestures of irrita- 
tion; and she reasoned within herself: 
“Parted? Those two charming young 
creatures, so suited to each other? He 
loves her and she loves him in return. 
It is only too evident. .Oh, if Mon- 
sieur Le Prieux could know Reine’s 
true sentiments! He is a kind father. 
What harm would there be in telling 
him the truth?” And a vague plan be- 
gan to shape itself in the imagination 
of the good spinster, who, homely as 
she looked, was as romantic in her way 
as Reine herself—a plan of warning 
Reine’s father. Why should she not go 
to him and tell him that by preventing 
the union of Charles Huguenin and his 
daughter, he was destroying Reine’s 
happiness? Would this be a betrayal 
of her confidence? But when and how 
could she manage to warn him in time? 

All women, however simple they may 
De, and however free from feminine 
wiles, have intuitions as infallible as 
instinct in all that relates to affairs of 
the heart. Mademoiselle Perrin had 
never heard Edgar Faucherot’s name 
nor the words that had passed between 
Reine and her mother, nor was she 
aware of the steps taken by the latter. 
She was ignorant of all the secret pas- 
sages of this family drama, all Madame 
Le Prieux’ ambitions, her debts and 
Crucé’s negotiations. And yet she di- 
vined in a way which caused her in- 
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tense anxiety, that the days, nay, the 
hours, the very minutes, were num- 
bered. And it was but too true that at 
the moment when she stood hesitating 
on the sidewalk, staring up at Madame 
Le Prieux’ Louis XVI windows, an al- 
most irrevocable step was being taken 
in one of the rooms lighted by those 
diamond-shaped panes. 

This chamber was no other than the 
Empire bedroom, with its soft green 
earpets and hangings of yellow silk, 
where, the day before, Reine had been 
initiated into the cost of the luxury 
which had surrounded her youth. As 
soon as she had closed the door, and 
before taking off her hat and jacket, 
the unhappy child had asked for her 
mother, and on the footman’s replying, 
“Madame is in her room,” she had gone 
directly there. She found Madame Le 
Prieux seated at her desk, dressed for 
the afternoon and engaged in writing 
notes. She wore a heavy cloth gown 
of silver-gray with velvet panels em- 
broidered in great flowers of the same 
tint, and a ‘border of chinchilla. This 
perfectly-fitting toilette gave her an air 
of ceremony and parade, just as the 
multiplicity of objects on her writing 
table suggested extensive correspond- 
ence—that of a woman who was never 
guilty of the smallest breach of episto- 
lary courtesy. How many expressions 
of her sympathetic condolence, cf her 
affectionate compliments she had traced 
there on note paper of the latest shape 
and color, in that bold hand of hers, so 
commonplace although so aristocratic! 
How many answers to invitations she 
had signed with the “Duret-Le Prieux” 
which she had adopted as a signature, 
in imitation of the etiquette of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, which brackets the 
wife’s nobility with that of the hus- 
band! 

As Reine saw her mother thus in the 
attitude so familiar to her, practising 
the minutest rights of her social cult 
with the automatic regularity of a ma- 
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chine, with no suspicion of the moral 
catastrophes going on about her, the 
poor child experienced again that chill 
at the heart which she had so often 
felt before—the deadlier now since she 
knew of the existence of the letter from 
Charles’s mother. But what was the 
shudder of nervous sensibility com- 
pared with the intense suffering which 
in the short distance from the Tuil- 
eries to her own door had brought her 
to an almost delirious state? For by 
what other word can we describe the 
frantic grief which was driving her to 
the mad _ resolve—divined by Fanny 
Perrin—to have done with this unjust, 
cruel Charles once and for all, and to 
place an insuperable barrier between 
herself and him? 

This irrevocable something was with- 
in Reine’s reach, alas! She had only to 
accept Edgar Faucherot’s proposal at 
once without availing herself of the de- 
lay that had been granted her. 

The characteristic of such headlong 
resolves is the energy they inspire, de- 
manding their instant execution. 
Would Reine indeed, when her attack 
of acute suffering and indignation was 
over, have had the strength to utter the 
words she now spoke? 

“Mamma, I have reflected seriously 
upon our conversation of yesterday, 
and I can give you my answer to-day. 
If Monsieur Edgar Faucherot asks me 
to be his wife I will accept him.” 

She spoke with a spasmodic, metallic 
utterance, the gleam of pain in her eyes 
and the flush on her cheek betraying her 
inward fever. All these signs and the 
sudden facing about in regard to so im- 
portant a decision ought to have en- 
lightened Madame Le Prieux—the more 
as she must have read, between the 
lines of Madame Huguenin’s letter, the 
secret romance of the two young hearts. 
But, on the one hand, she was too deep- 
ly persuaded that she was insuring her 
daughter’s future happiness to feel the 
least remorse, and on the other she was 














far too practical to seek out the hidden 
causes for a favorable decision, which 
she had hardly dared hope would be so 
prompt and so easy. Was it not the 
wisest course to profit by this change 
of mind, whatever its motive might be? 
And so keen was the satisfaction of 
this woman of the world over the idea 
of the social success which the Fau- 
cherot marriage represented in her eyes, 
that it was with as spontaneous an im- 
pulse of affection as she was capable of 
that she clasped Reine in her arms cry- 
ing: “Oh, my child! I expected no less 
from you, but I must tell you, now that 
you have decided of your own accord, 
and I am in no danger of influencing 
you, that you could have done nothing 
to prove better how much you love me 
—nothing more reasonable either. You 
will bless me some day for having pro- 
posed this marriage to you. It was not 
planned yesterday, I assure you. Now 
we must go and tell your father. The 
poor dear man will be so happy too!” 
And taking Reine by the hand, she 
drew her into the journalist’s cell-like 
study, where, at this hour of noon, he 
was just finishing his third and last 
morning article. 

The tension of his work had furrowed 
his brow with deep wrinkles, his eye- 
lids were red and swollen, and the 
weary lines were deepened around his 
mouth, while his hair, in disorder where 
he had run his hands through it, showed 
the whiter locks beneath. Thus sur- 
prised at his task, he looked at least 
ten years older than he really was; and 
although Reine was at the moment in 
the half-unconscious state that accom- 
panies the carrying out of such a re- 
solve—such a moral suicide—still this 
vision of her father’s premature old 
age touched her to the heart, as did the 
look with which he received the an- 
nouncement of her betrothal. But both 
impressions simply confirmed her in 
her fatal resolution. 

“My dear!’ Madame Le Prieux said, 
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with that blending of stateliness and 
familiarity in which she excelled, “al- 
low me to present to you the fu- 
ture Madame Faucherot,” and upon 
a movement of surprise on his 
part she went on: “Yes, it is 
indeed so. Reine has already given 
her consent. She accepts him, and 
since she has accepted him, we both 
think the most sensible thing will be to 
inform our friend Crucé at once, as he 
has undertaken to be our ambassador, 
so I am about to write to him—” 

“She accepts?’ repeated Le Prieux, 
and as he pronounced these words in 
an agitated voice, he looked fixedly at 
Reine. She saw in his eyes that inde- 
finable look of amazement and pity 
which she had discerned in them the 
night before and which had so greatly 
troubled her; she thought she could 
read in it remorse for the sacrifice de- 
manded of her. She turned away her 
own eyes, and her father attributed her 
visible embarrassment to a_ sense of 
shame. Knowing nothing of the con- 
versation that had passed between 
Reine and her mother the day before, 
how could he help believing that Reine 
had consented to this rich marriage 
simply because it was a rich marriage? 
And yet, something in him protested 
against a theory which contradicted all 
that he knew of her. 

Thus, while Madame Le Prieux stood 
there beaming with satisfaction and 
triumph, her perplexed husband could 
hardly find the courage to reply: “But 
is she sure that she has reflected suffi- 
ciently on this step? Look, Reine, do 
you not wish to think it over a little 
longer?” 

“I have thought it over,” said Reine; 
I have reflected—” 

“You do not want a few days more to 
consider it?’ he insisted. 

“IT have offered her three days,” said 
Madame Le Prieux, and she added, 
turning to the girl: “Your father is 
right. We should be still more assured 
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if you took a few days longer.” The 
shrewd woman was but too certain of 
Reine’s answer. She merely shook her 
head and replied firmly: “What good 
would it do? You said yourself, mam- 
ma, the sooner the better—” 

Never did father and daughter who 
loved each other with all their bearts 
exchange a colder kiss than that with 
which Hector Le Prieux and Reine set- 
tled the compact, usually such a touch- 
ing one, by which a young girl gives 
her consent to an offer of marriage 
proposed by her parents. Never was @ 
family meal, under what should have 
been such happy auspices, pariaken of 
in greater gloom and silence than the 
breakfast that followed. Never while 
he had borne his burden of disappoint- 
ed ambitions and thwarted destiny had 
the journalist felt his soul so heavy 
within him as when, at the close of 
this miserable meal he crossed the 
threshold of his house before which 
Madame Le Prieux’ coupé was stand- 
ing. 

He was bound either on foot or in a 
hired cab for one of these charitable 
committees over which his wife’s so- 
cial prestige forced him perpetually to 
preside. This time it was a “benefit” 
for the victims of an earthquake in 
the Ionian Islands. But there were 
moments—and as life went on, these 
moments grew more frequent—when 
the much-envied husband of “the 
beautiful Madame Le Prieux,” when 
the journalist whose salary excited 
such jealousy among his colleagues, 
found himself incapable of compas- 
sionating any troubles but his own, 
such a deplorable failure did his life 
seem to him. Usually, the image cf his 
wife and daughter restored his courage, 
but at this moment, the thought of 
either brought with it a pang of pain. 
His wife now appeared to him so un- 
like the ideal of her which he had 
cherished. Like all who love and re- 
fuse to judge those they love, it was 





by a conscious effort that he had cre- 
ated this ideal, and there was still an 
obscure corner of his brain where 
were silently accumulated all the proofs 
of Mathilde’s brutal egotism. )Doubt- 
less he loved her as devotedly as ever; 
she remained always in his eyes the 
girl so cruelly orphaned, whose early 
sorrow had so touched him, and upon 
whom, by way of compensation, he 
could never pour out enough of com- 
fort, elegance, luxury, even splendor, 
if it had been in his power. But all 
the indulgence, the infatuation of this 
passion, which twenty years of mar- 
ried life had not exhausted, did not 
prevent his having suffered cruelly 
from his wife’s defects of character, 
without fully admitting them to him- 
self. For he first time he was forced 
to admit this consciousness, because 
for the first time, a sentiment as 
strong as that which he felt for his 
wife was called into play. What the 
husband had never dared on his own 
account, the father was about to dare 
for his daughter. 

Hector had never judged his wife, 
but he now judged the mother of his 
child. Since the moment when she 
had pronounced Edgar Faucherot’s 
name, he had been struggling against 
this indisputable evidence: No, a 
mother who loves her daughter does 
not marry her like that! She does not 
accept instantly and with delight, the 
idea of giving a creature like Reine, a 
flower of delicacy and purity, to a 
young man like this Faucherot, a be- 
ing of vulgar tastes, her inferior in 
intelligence and feeling, simply be- 
cause he is rich! It is true that 
Madame Le Prieux might have argued 
in her own defense that Reine had giv- 
en her consent. But it was just 
here that the father’s voice spoke 
louder than the husband’s. Although 
the consent was undeniable, although 
he had heard Reine pronounce in a 
clear and steady voice the words 














which precluded all idea of surprise or 
compulsion “I have thought it over,” 
yet something within him protested 
still. His relations with his daughter 
since her earliest childhood had been 
the exact opposite of those between 
himself and his wife. He had always 
felt that Reine was absolutely trans- 
parent to him. What he read in those 
sad and gentle eyes of hers was always 
a profound pity for his heavy task— 
a perfect comprehension of aJl that he 
had suffered in the sacrifice of his 
literary aspirations—and something 
more. He had not wished to read in 
them this something more,—this con- 
demnation of the maternal egotism— 
yet be had read it. That a young 
heart with such delicacy of perception, 
with such ardor of affection, should 
have accepted at once an idea so re- 
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pugnant as that of an utterly sordid 
marriage, one without even the sem- 
blance of a romantic pretext—this was 
what the father could not admit. He 
suspected that his wife had not told 
him the whole truth, that words had 
been exchanged between her and Reine 
of which he knew nothing. A secret 
drama was going on about him, whose 
plot he was ignorant of, and this im- 
pression was doubly cruel to him. In 
the first place, the whole future hap- 
piness of his Reine was at stake, and 
then to admit the existence of this hid- 
den drama in his own household was 
to acknowledge the duplicity of his 
wife and her hard-heartedness as a 
mother. How then could he continue 
to cherish the inward illusion on which 
his love for her was fed? 


(To be continued.) 
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I like not with the City’s human stream 

To be rushed onward, nor to hear the groan 

Of restless, hurrying masses, avarice-blown 

Along the streets, with trade their only theme; 
How can the sylvan poet dream 

Amid the raging Babel round him thrown— 

Cafions of brick paved with reverberate stone, 

The whirl of traffic, and the shriek of steam? 
But, oh, far off from all the noise of these, 

To pace the shores that to the soil belong, 

In realms seclusive past the thought of care;— 
By the lone foam of sanctuary seas 

To hear drift on, in depths of sunset air, 

The phantom caravels of deathless Song. 


From “The Fields of Dawn.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A WHEAT-CROP. 


It is necessary to know the Canadian 
prairie in all its varying moods before 
one learns to appreciate it as it de- 
serves. To the casual observer, whirled 
from ocean to ocean by the expresses of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the wide 
levels of rich alluvial soil, which run 
westwards from the dwindling pine- 
woods and willow-beds east of Winni- 
peg, appear for the most part a dreary 
wilderness. In winter this is a frozen 
waste, with streaks of white haze driv- 
ing across it before each bitter blast, 
and a monotony of withered grass in 
summer, when the drifts are calcined 
earth and stinging alkali. Unattrac- 
tive wooden towns, flanked by gaunt 
elevators and sometimes whitewashed 
stockyards, rise, naked and unadorned, 
beside the straight-ruled line of rails, 
and in their streets the deep mud of 
early spring, changing to blinding dust, 
lies ankle deep until the snow covers it 
again. 

At first sight it is all, in Western par- 
lance, a hard country, but a good one 
for the strong, for, unlike the languid 
Tropics, the prairie improves as one 
views it closer. Instead of weakening 
under sweltering heat, or sinking into 
sensual idleness, its inhabitants develop 
the sterner attributes of untiring ener- 
gy, endurance and _ resourcefulness, 
which are all required by the Western 
wheat-grower. Still, there is another 
and a softer side, and this was especial- 
ly manifest at Fairmead. 

Fairmead, in Assiniboia, deserved its 
name, for after the bare sweep of Man- 
itoban plain there was a grateful soft- 
ness about its swelling undulations and 
willow-groves shrouding deep ravines, 
while, walling off the waste of prairie 
like a rampart, a thick bluff of wind- 
dwarfed birches stretched on either 


side. Here, for a few weeks in spring, 


it was possible tofancy one’s self in Eng- 
land; then the resemblance faded and 
it was part of the Dominion again. The 
frost had vanished from the surface of 
the land, though it still lurked a foot 
or two beneath, while here and there a 
flush of green crept across the withered 
sod, when I visited Fairmead to assist 
in the spring-ploughing. Two young 
Englishmen, of good up-bringing, 
owned it then, and as they were stak- 
ing their all on the weather that season 
it was, said my partner, every one’s 
clear duty to assist them. They had in- 
vested in all some £400 in three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of virgin soil, 
and after painfully breaking it and los- 
ing several crops, had now sunk their 
last dollar in seed-wheat and imple- 
ments. 

A rush of warm breeze from the Pa- 
cific, which had crossed the snow- 
barred Rocky Mountains unchilled, set 
the dry grasses rippling, and long wisps 
of cloud drove swiftly across the lu- 
minous blue. This, and the blackness 
of ashes among the burned stubble, was 
all that broke the harmonious coloring 
of white and gray. Not being a skilful 
teamster, I had brought oxen, and 
waited beside them while Hunter (my 
host) and his half-tamed horses reeled 
round and round together amid a tan- 
gle of harness which they seemed de- 
termined he should not put on, until at 
last he conquered, and we were ready 
to begin. Then he leaned breathless 
for a moment on the plough-stilts, a 
typical son, by adoption, of the prairie. 

The long skin coat and fur cap had 
been replaced by loose blue overalls 
and a broad felt hat, while the laugh- 
ing face had been bronzed to the color 
of coffee by the blink of snow under 
the clear winter sun. In spite of the 
coarse garments the pose was statu- 














esque, for the swell of hardened mus- 
cles, the clear eyes and darkened skin 
told of perfect health; and when he 
hailed me to break the first clod the 
voice had an exultant ring. For sev- 
eral years this man had toiled far hard- 
er than any British field-laborer in the 
calling he had voluntarily chosen; but 
instead of adding coarseness the work 
had rather refined him. Now he was 
entrusting all that remained of his 
younger son’s portion to the black soil, 
which had twice before taken his seed- 
wheat and returned him only frozen 
grain. 

I called to the oxen and the big, slow- 
moving beasts settled their shoulders 
against the collar, as with a sharp 
crackling the half-burned stubble went 
down before the share. Straw cannot 
be sold in that region, so little is cut 
with the ear, and the tall stalks are 
burned off the first warm day in spring. 
Pale flowers, like a purple crocus, were 
crushed by the hoofs, and rich black 
eclods curled in long waves from the 
mouldboard’s slide, while amid good 
humored banter two fiery teams came 
up and passed. The plough-ox is slow, 
if not always sure, but he learns by ex- 
perience, which the horse does not; and 
presently it was my turn for a laugh, 
when the foremost plough brought up 
with a shock upon soil still frozen be- 
neath the surface. The beasts stung 
by the jar of the collar tried to bolt; 
the plough first tilted, then fell over on 
its side, with one of the horses fouled 
in the traces rolling beside it, while the 
other strove to rear upright. Hunter, 
however, was used to this, and, or so I 
fancied, even that unruly team realized 
that he had an affection for them. With 
soothing words and much patience he 
set matters right, and when I was half 
a furrow ahead began again. A partly 
broken horse is a difficult beast to han- 
dle, and it was not wise for a stranger 
to meddle with a frightened team. 
“Keep off,” said Hunter, declining my 
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assistance. ‘“They’re a little excited 
now, and might take a fancy to kick- 
ing the life out of you.” 

At the end of the next long furrow 
there was a temptation to halt, for sil- 
very birches drooped their lace-like 
twigs over the ploughing, and I could 
see jack-rabbits, still wearing their 
white winter robes, scurrying through 
the shadows of the bluff, while a flight 
of duck came flashing down wind 
athwart the trunks to descend with a 
splash upon a lake the slow creek had 
formed in the hollow. Summer in that 
land, however, is all too short for the 
work that must be done in it, and 
swinging the plough I resolutely start- 
ed another furrow. Then there fol- 
lowed an exasperating interlude, for 
the oxen thoroughly understand that it 
hurts them to run the share against 
frost-bound soil, and when the draught 
increased in stiffer land they came to 
a dead halt. Nothing would persuade 
them to advance a step, and when 
I applied the long wand the cau- 
tious veteran, President, quietly lay 
down. 

“You'll lose your temper long before 
you convince an ox,” said a laughing 
voice. ‘Let them have their own way. 
Pull out and go round;” and in that 
‘way the matter was settled. With sev- 
eral such interruptions the ploughing 
went on while the perspiration dripped 
from our faces, for on the prairie warm 
spring comes as suddenly as the winter 
goes. And while we worked, the air 
vibrated to the beat of tired wings as, 
in skeins, wedges and crescents, ducks, 
geese, cranes, among other wild fowl, 
passed on their long journey to the un- 
trodden marshes beside the Polar Sea. 
Many of them halted to rest, and every 
creek and sloo (a pond formed by melt- 
ing snow) was dotted black and gray 
with their gladly-folded pinions. In 
another few days they would be empty 
again, we knew, and remain so until, 
with the first chills of winter, every 
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bird of passage came south to follow 
the sun. 

At noon there was a longer rest than 
we needed, because in that invigorating 
atmosphere a healthy man can out-tire 
his team, and we lounged in the log- 
built dwelling over an ample meal. It 
was a primitive erection of two stories 
caulked with moss and loam; but it had 
cost its owner much hard labor; sawn 
lumber is out of the question for the 
poor man, while birch logs fit for build- 
ing are difficult to find. Neither was 
the meal luxurious; reisty pork, fried 
potatoes, doughy flapjacks, and the uni- 
versal compound of glucose and es- 
sences known as drips. Still, on the 
prairie a man cannot only live but thrive 
on any food. Then it was time to hunt 
the oxen out of a sloo, where they stood 
with their usual persistency, until their 
unfortunate driver waded in with a 
pike. 

Then the work began again, and the 
burnished clods stretched further and 
further into the stubble. A British 
ploughman would not have approved, 
but Hunter cared little that the fur- 
rows were curiously serpentine; that 
was perhaps the richest wheat soil in 
the world, and had been waiting for 
centuries to yield up its latent wealth. 
Every minute was of value, for autumn 
frosts follow hard upon the brief north- 
ern summer, and the grain must be 
ripened before they set in. So, while 
the shadows of the bluff lengthened 
across the gray white plain, the cease- 
less crackle of stubble, tramp of labor- 
ing hoofs, and shearing slide of glossy 
clods, went on until long after the red 
sun dipped, a dimness blurred the nar- 
rowing horizon and night closed gradu- 
ally in. Then, tired but satisfied, we 
fed the weary beasts, and after the 
evening meal sat beside the twinkling 
stove in the snug room, while outside 
the stars burned down through crystal- 
line depths of indigo, and under a dead 
cold silence the grasses grew resplend- 





ent with frostwork filigree. The elder 
Hunter had a taste for music and natu- 
ral history, as a result of which gor- 
geous moths were pinned under the 
trophies of skins and oatheads on the 
wall, while a battered piano (of all 
things), which had suffered from a try- 
ing journey, stood among the baked 
clods we had brought in from the 
ploughing. 

His brother’s voice was excellent, and 
while they sang songs of the old coun- 
try, which after all was home, I 
lounged in my chair listening, and won- 
dered whether some day health and 
work and food might be found for our 
many ill-fed and hopeless sons in that 
wide country. Yet it was evident there 
was no room for the drunkard or sloth- 
ful there, for when Hunter, closing the 
piano with a sigh, returned to Canada, 
he discoursed on his position and that 
of many cthers like him. “We were 
frozen out last season again,” he said, 
“and lost nearly all we had. We got 
implements, seed and provisions on a 
bond this time, and we’re hiring no 
help. If the beasts will only stand it 
we'll do the whole thing ourselves. If 
we get a good crop, there’ll be a bal- 
ance in the bank, after paying every 
one. If we don’t, the dealers will take 
everything—except the provisions, and 
somehow I'll pay for them. Then we'll 
strike out over the Rockies for British 
Columbia. You can’t expect bad luck 
every where.” 

Credit, which is universal in that 
region, has its advantages as well as its 
evils, for it divides the risks of the 
weather, while a bounteous harvest en- 
riches farmer, dealer and manufacturer 
alike. There is no room for half-meas- 
ures upon the prairie, where a man 
must raise wheat or go under. Still, if 
possessed of average strength, he need 
never suffer privation, and it is perhaps 
this reason which leads the settlers to 
face trying uncertainty and arduous toil 
with a cheerful courage not always 





























found at home. So we ploughed and 
cross-ripped the clods with disc-harrows 
and when the seeders had drilled in the 
grain, I shook hands with Hunter and 
went back to my own partner. 

It was hay-time when I visited Fair- 
mead again, and found my hosts dark- 
er in color and considerably more rag- 
ged than before. There is little leisure 
for the amenities of civilization during 
the busy summer, and the mending of 
clothes and sometimes even their wash- 
ing is indefinitely postponed. The 
prairie also had changed, for the transi- 
tory flush of green was gone, while 
birchen bluff and willow-fringed ravine 
formed comforting oases of foliage and 
cool shadow, and, when the blazing sun 
beat down upon the parched white sod, 
the rippling waves of dull green wheat 
were pleasant to look upon. Now, there- 
abouts at least, horses and oxen must 
be fed during the long winter, when the 
prairie is sheeted with frozen snow, 
and hay-harvest is accordingly a mat- 
ter of some anxiety. Artificial grasses 
are rarely sown, and the settler trusts 
to Nature to supply him, while through- 
out much of Manitoba and Assiniboia on 
the levels the natural grasses are too 
short for cutting. The hay must there- 
fore be gathered in the dried-up sloos 
where it may reach almost breast high. 
Timber for building being also lamenta- 
bly searce, implements, for lack of 
shelter, are usually left where they last 
were used, and while I drove off with 
the light wagon, my friends set forth 
in search of the mowing-machine. It 
was dazzlingly hot and bright, and the 
long sweep of prairie seemed to melt 
into a transparent shimmering, with a 
birchen bluff floating above it like an 
island here and there. 

At times a jack rabbit, now the color 
and much the same size of an English 
hare, fled before the rattling wheels, or 
a flock of prairie chickens flattened 
themselves half-seen among the grass, 
while tall sandhill cranes stalked ma- 
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jestically along the crest of a distant 
rise. On foot one cannot get within a 
half-mile range of them, though it is 
possible to drive fast into gunshot oc- 
casionally, but in hay-time there is lit- 
tle leisure for sport. Thick gray dust 
rose up, and the wagon, a light frame 


on four spider wheels, which two men 
could lift, jolted distressfully as it 
lurched across the swelling levels, until 
a mounted figure waved an arm upon 
the horizon, and 1 knew the machine 
had been found. It lay with one wheel 
in the air, buried among the grass, and 
half-an-hour’s labor with oil-can and 
spanner was needed before it could be 
induced to work at all, while then there 
was a great groaning of rusty gear as 
the long knife rasped through the harsh 
grass. Unlike the juicy product of 
English meadows, it rose before us 
saw-edged, dry and white, though we 
had no doubt about its powers of nutri- 
ment. 

There were flies in legions, and the 
hot air was thick with mosquitoes larg- 
er and more thirsty than any met in the 
Tropics (where they are bad enough in 
all conscience), so declining Hunter’s 
net (which hung like a meat-safe gauze 
beneath the brim of his hat) I anoint- 
ed my face and hair with kerosene. 
Still, at times, the insects almost con- 
quered us, as I afterwards saw them 
put to rout a surveying party in British 
Columbia, and it became difficult to 
lead the tortured horses. One does not, 
however, expect an easy time upon the 
prairie, and the hay was badly needed; 
so, bitten all over, we held on until the 
little sloo was exhausted. The sun had 
already dried the grasses better than 
we could do, and when the wagon was 
loaded high I went back with it while 
the others tramped out into the heat in 
search of another sloo. 

When I reached the house it was 
filled with Hunter’s white chickens, 
which had sought refuge there from 
the swoop of a hawk. The caulking 
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had fallen out from between the warp- 
ing logs, and the roof, which was part- 
ly tin and partly shingles, crackled au- 
dibly under the heat. But there was 
only time to pack up a little food, and 
when the wagon was lightened, grimed 
thick with dust and a long wake of in- 


sects streaming behind my head, I 
drove out again. From sloo to sloo we 
wandered, halting once for a plunge 


into a shrunken creek where lay three 
feet of lukewarm fluid and two feet of 
mud, and it was nightfall when we 
thankfully turned our faces homewards. 
A little cool breeze, invigorating as 
champagne, came down out of the 
North where still lingered a great trans- 
parency, and the sun-bleached prairie 
had changed into a dim mysterious sea, 
with unreal headlands of birch and wil- 
low rolling back its ridges. Every 
growing thing gave up its fragrance as 
it drank in the dew, and through all the 
odors floated the sweet pervading es- 
sence of wild peppermint, which is the 
typical scent of that country. 

Somewhere in the shadows a coyote 
howled dismally; at times with a faint 
rustling some shadowy beast slipped 
by; but save for this there was a deep, 
dead stillness and an overwhelming 
sense of vastness and infinity. Under 
its influence one could neither chatter 
idly nor fret over petty cares, and I 
remember how, aching, scorched and 
freely speckled with mosquito-bites, we 
lay silent upon the peppermint-scented 
hay. Meantime, far out in the rim of 
the prairie, the red fires rioted among 
the grass, while here and there long 
trains of filmy vapor blotted out the 
stars; but Hunter had ploughed deep 
furrows round his holding and had no 
cause to fear them. At last, only half- 
awake, we unyoked the beasts, <ie- 
voured such cold food as we could find, 
and sank into heavy slumber until the 
sun roused us to begin another day. 

It was late in autumn, and bluff and 
copse were glorious with many-colored 











leaves, waiting, frost-nipped, for the 
first breeze to strew them across the 
prairie, when I saw the last of Hunt- 
er’s crop. The crackling grass lay 
ready for its covering of snow, and the 
yellow stubble, stripped of the heavy 
ears, stood four-square, solid and rigid 
above the prairie. The crop had 
escaped the frost, the binders had gone, 
and now the black smoke of the thresh- 
ing-machine hung motionless in the 
cool, transparent atmosphere above the 
piled-up sheaves. Hunter’s heart was 
glad. After a hard struggle, patient 
waiting and very plain living, the soil 
had returned what he had entrusted it 
to him a hundredfold. Better still, 
frost having been bad in Manitoba, 
Winnipeg millers and shippers were 
waiting for every bushel. 

Still, there was no rest for him, and 
he worked as men who fight for their 
own hand only can do, grimed with 
smoke and dust beside the huge sepa- 
rator which hummed and thudded as it 
devoured the sheaves. Ox and horse 
were also busy, hauling the filled bags 
to the granary, which is merely a 
shapeless mound of short straw piled 
many feet thick over a willow-branch 
framing, to form, when wind-packed, a 
cheap and efficient store. Men panted, 
laughed and jested, with every sinew 
strained to the uttermost and the per- 
spiration splashing from them, for the 
system of centralization which makes a 
machine of the individual has so far no 
place in that country, and, being paid 
by the bushel, the reward of each was 
in direct ratio to his labors. Yet there 
was neither abuse nor foul language, 
and they drank green tea, while no man 
derided the weaker, where each did his 
best and there was plenty for all. 

Then, when at last even the moon- 
light had faded and three borrowed 
wagons stood beside the threshing-ma- 
chine piled high with bags of grain, a 
bountiful supper was spread upon the 
grass, because room could not be found 


















in the house for all. Threshers live 
upon the best in the land, as do the 
kindly neighbors who work for no 
money, and already Hunter’s chicken- 
house was empty, while the painful 
necessity of acting as executioner with 
a big axe affected the writer’s appetite. 
The vitality sometimes lingers a few 
moments in decapitated fowls, and the 
dressing of several dozen, even when 
dipped in boiling water, was not pleas- 
ant to remember when eating them, in 
spite of the consolation that no more 
remained. Next day I knew I must 
drive nearly sixty miles to the settle- 
ment and back for more provisions. 
They ate, then, as they had worked, 
thoroughly and well, French Canadian, 
Ontario Scotsman, young Englishman, 
and a few keen-witted wanderers from 
across the frontier of the great Repub- 
lic, forgetting all distinctions of caste 
and race in the bond of a common pur- 
pose. Tradition counts for nothing on 
the white wheat-lands; they are at once 
too new and too old for it. Empty self- 
assertion is also worthless, and it is 
only by self-denial, endurance and 
steadfast labor that any one can win 
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“I Laid Me Down.” 
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Hunter 


himself a competence there. 
had a right to the content he felt, for 
by stubbornly holding on in the face of 
bitter disappointments he had won that 
harvest. 

It was six weeks later, and the prairie 
lay white under the first fall of snow, 
when with three panting teams, whose 
breath rose like steam in the nipping 
air before us, we hauled the last loads 
on steel runners out of the sliding 
drifts, through the smooth-beaten 
streets of a straggling wooden town to 
the gaunt elevators. Long, snow-be- 
sprinkled trains of trucks were waiting 
on the sidings; huge locomotives snort- 
ed, backing more trucks in, for from 
north and south and west other teams 
were coming up out of the prairie with 
the grain that was needed to feed the 
swarming peoples of the older world. 
At last the whirring wheels were silent 
for a few moments’ space; the empty 
Wagons were drawn aside to make 
room for newcomers; and Hunter’s 
eyes were rather dim than bright with 
emotion as he spread out before me the 
receipts which he would presently con- 
vert into coin and dollar bills. 

Harold Bindloss. 





“T LAID ME DOWN.” 


Ps. iii: 5. 


I laid me down and slept. 
And I awaked. The long night thro’ 
My pulse its rhythm unconscious kept; 
Unconscious breath I drew. 


O Lord, it was not I 


Who wrought this marvel unaware. 
I slept—for Thou, unseen, wast nigh; 
Awaked—for Thou wast there. 


Good Words. 


Vida Briss. 
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FATHER McVEAGH. 


The searching pathos of violin 
strings thrilled through the accompa- 
niment of pattering spring rain. From 
the cottage, tapestried by green growth 
of cotoneaster, its berries touched by 
wet into redder shining, the violin 
part of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
streamed out, conveying a sense of con- 
trast akin to that produced by a beau- 
tiful voice proceeding from a street 
singer. Kill-o’-the-Knock was, how- 
ever, as the proverbial swine. As the 
rarefied cravings of a soul beating to 
and fro in a sealed silence were ren- 
dered to it through the falling rain, 
the pearl was trodden underfoot, with 
no other epitaph than an occasional 
murmur that “Father McVeagh had 
got at his ould fiddle, so he had, an’ 
wasn’t it the wondher he couldn’t 
make out be now to play a good chune, 
instid av screechin’ an scrawlin’ on 
the sthrings like a hin pickin’!” 

Notwithstanding Kill-o’-the-Knock’s 
verdict, the Fourth Symphony pro- 
ceeded to one auditor’s content. Father 
McVeagh, in his sordid parlor, where 
the only hint of the luxuries of life was 
a pile of dog-eared music-sheets, bent 
his head over the sounds born under 
his coarse fingers with an entire sat- 
isfaction. The violin, resting on the 
shoulder of the rusty cassock repre- 
sented variety, romance, all to which 
a hot-blooded young man had first 
wakened before the cassock had 
grown rusty, when its black straitness 
had seemed to him an inexorable pris- 
on. Perhaps the reason of Father Mc- 
Veagh’s sympathetic rendering of 
Beethoven might lie in the fact that 
to each, life had branded the same les- 
son on the quivering soul, of 2 compul- 
sory resignation: 


“Bntbehren sollst du, sollst entbeh- 
ren!” 


It had come to Father McVeagh 
more than once to be visited with scru- 
ples as to the lawfulness of indulgence 
in so keen a pleasure. The intensity 
of the Celt lends itself to the making 
of saints as of sinners. The embryo of 
an ascetic lay in the country priest, 
but undeveloped, merely chafing his 
simple nature, as thorns mar the 
smoothness of the stem on which, in 
other circumstances, they might have 
unfolded as‘leaves. Yet the ascetic 
might have triumphed if the man had 
not been so strong. In earlier years 
the violin had throbbed the night 
through, mastering a wordless craving 
by counterpoint, or wrestling with a 
memory and a fugue. Nowadays a ten- 
der growth of “rosemary for remem- 
brance” alone marked the grave of a 
dead grief for Father McVeagh, but 
his violin had assumed for him an 
identity as though the self imprisoned, 
Daphne-like, within constricting cir- 
cumstance, had somehow breathed its 
vague aspirations and latent possibili- 
ties into the instrument picked up thir- 
ty years back in a pawnshop of Gal- 
way Claddagh. 

The Fourth Symphony had ended in 
an April burst of jubilancy and pathos, 
and the musician began to anticipate 
agreeably a prospect of sloke for sup- 
per. That maritime delicacy diffusing 
a salty odor through the house, Fath- 
er McVeagh wandered kitchenwards, 
with the intention of “giving a call” 
on the ancient crone officiating as 
priest’s housekeeper, when a sound of 
altercation between some unseen per- 
sonage and his taciturn janitor caused 
him to stop short with the instinctive 
wariness of the bachelor. 

““Musha, ’tisn’t mesilf would have his 
riv’rince hiked out av his holy books 
this time av’ night,” declared a laugh- 














ing voice. “A sit in yere kitchen an’ 
a bite av whativer’s under yere han’ 
is what I’m askin’.” 

Father McVeagh made a rapid step 
forward, entering the kitchen with less 
regard to his muddy boots than old 
Grace was wont to consider the meed 
of her well raddled tiles. Unregarded, 
his startled glance shot over her 
black net head-dress toward the 
speaker to whom she was barring the 
doorway, a young man with shifting 
blue eyes which were set in a careless 
face. 

“Och, ask away!” Grace rebutted his 
claims on her hospitality. 

“Whethen, woman dear, ’tis takin’ 
me fur the sarpint St. Pathrick boxed 
up in Lough Swilly ye do be, an’ him 
askin’ away fur the bare life av it 
isn’t to morrow yit! Av I’d as many 
tongues as teeth in me head I cudn’t 
spake ye swater. Alanna, let me now 
in, an’ the angels’ll be contindin’ to 
dhress yez in glory.” 

“An’ I'll want thim as little as yer- 
silf”’; thus Cerberus, implacable. 

“Arrah, dear, ’tis jokin’ me this while 
ye’ve been,” pursued her nndaunted 
petitioner. ‘“‘Begorra, now I see clost, 
yersilf’s not th’ ould heifer wan’ll go 
look fur in his riv’rance’s house; ’tis 
puttin’ the comether on me ye’ve been 
afther, whin yere mother’s out av the 
way.” 

“Och, ye’re the gabby boy intirely.” 
The retort of the priest’s warden had a 
distinctly mollified intonation. ‘An’ 
what may they be callin’ yez when 
they’ve a min’ fur the recreation of 
yere company?” 

“Eugene Keeffe—what else?” 

A fire, which Father McVeagh had 
fancied smothered, leapt up his veins 
at the sound of a name which twenty 
odd years ago he had often enough in 
the swirl of passion thirsted to curse 
from the altar. His son! The 
careless face before the priest’s bod- 
ily sight grew brutal, the blue eyes 
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Father Mc- 


drink-reddened. Her son! 
Veagh came forward. 

“In with ye, me man,” he said hos- 
pitably. “’Tis easier gettin’ wet than 
dry this night annyhow, an’ ye’re 
strange in these parts maybe.” 

Grace, thus suddenly set at nought 
in her dominions, and aghast as Cru- 
soe at sight of a stranger’s track across 
her tiles, received with indignation her 
master’s request “to put the boy’s name 
down” for supper. Slight though her 
extra preparations might be, they suf- 
ficed admirably, even the moderate 
portion of sloke which Father Mc- 
Veagh had allotted to himself cooling 
unnoticed as he listened to his guest’s 
conversation with the quietude with 
which one seeks to anticipate a blow. 
It fell. 

Eugene Keeffe pushed away his plate 
at last. 

“That’s powerful good stuff,” he ob- 
served. “Mesilf hasn’t tasted the like 
since me poor mother—rest her sowl!— 
would be afther givin’ it us fur a bit 
av a thrate, an’ me not the heighth av 
a match.” 

The son’s casual requiescat had told 
all. 

“Och, ’twas hersilf would have gone 
through the eye av a needle fur me,” 
the young man resumed, lapsing into 
luxurious reminiscence. “Sorra chick 
nor child had she barrin’ mesilf, an’ 
*twas great store she set be me.” 

Within the crystal of memory the 
mists of the past were dissolving for 
Father McVeagh. In the setting of a 
fire-lit kitchen a picture rose before 
him, a woman fulfilling the sweetest 
duty of motherhood, her hand and arm 
curved with a pressure indescribably 
tender round the baby on her bosom. 
Not even the violin could exorcise from 
its master the haunting of the woman 
he might have loved. 

“Dead and gone is she now, the cra- 
tur,” sounded Eugene’s obituary. “Och, 
thin, it bates Banagher what at all 
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would she have done to know the ter- 
rible big scrape mesilf’s landed in!” 

“What’s got Keeffe then?’ the ques- 
tion escaped, half unconsciously. 

“Me ould dad, is it? Musha, ’tisn’t 
his aqual among the fishes in the say he 
has fur the dhrink! ’IT'was abusin’ me 
an’ mother right an’ lift he did be, al- 
ways an’ iver ’twas the kick from 
the big boot av him finished her, 
an’ her weakly, an’ I’ll uphould that 
to the Pope av Rome,” Eugene re- 
marked carelessly. “Troth, a _ fairy 
might ha’ made shift to swim in the 
eryin’ I done whin I got shut av him 
by takin’ situation.” 

Father McVeagh’s chin had sunk 
upon his breast. The fierce torment of 
divining that his reading of life would 
always lie in the vain aspirations of 
the subjunctive, with its unrendered 
tense, what might have been, had, even 
in the old days, often been numbed by 
the inexorable pressure of the present, 
in which things existing sometimes 
seem the bitterest irony on potentiali- 
ties. Father McVeagh had .never 
heard of Bret Harte, but none the less 
a thought, sternly denied for years, 
was an echo of his verse:— 


If of all words of tongue and pen 
The saddest are, “it might have been,” 
More sad are these, we daily see, 

lt is, but hadn’t ought to be! 


Standing aside to see the woman— 
whose advent in his own life had been 
too tardy for any harvest but one of 
pain—flouted by the man, who, by vir- 
tue of possession, held her cheap, had 
been the passionate nature’s weird; 
now that the long tension was slack- 
ened, Father McVeagh became sudden- 
ly aware that the life in which his part 
had been the involuntary progress of 
one dragged at an alien chariot, had, 
notwithstanding, left him weary. Si- 
lent as the shadowy beleaguers of 
Prague had the years gathered round 
his citadel of youth; the moment of 
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surrender had come and vanished un- 
noted, and the terrible emptiness of a 
past swept and garnished fell upon the 
man who had grown old without know- 
ing it. Father McVeagh had gained 
nothing from life but a violin and a 
memory. 

A heavy footfall outside recalled 
both men from the retrospects in 
in which they had mutually sunk. The 
younger gazed at the window, his full 
red lips falling loose in an evident ap- 
prehension. 

“Begorra!” he burst out, ““tis wan 
av the constabulary pathrollin’ wid- 
out there, an’ I’ve no manner av doubt 
what he’s on fur! Och, Father, dear, 
sure, wasn’t me mother narratin’ the 
friend ye was to her times an’ agin’ 
an’ didn’t I think ’tis yersilf would be 
the wan I’d be tellin’ out to, an’ be 
gettin’ help maybe from yez fur the 
sake av old times an’ all.” 

Father McVeagh started at this 
spontaneous tender of confession, a 
stirring of repulsion touching him as 
he met the blue eyes fixed on him. 

“*Twasn’t manin’ anny harm at all, 
at all, at the take-off I was,” Eugene 
protested hurriedly. “Av I tuk the 
money to the bank wanst I done it 
twinty times, an’ av I hadn’t had the 
divil’s own luck that day, ’tisn’t the 
laste taste av harm that would have 
been done—” 

“Ah, don’t go ramblin’ and cacklin’ 
like a hen nestin’! Av ye want me ear, 
tell the story straight,” interrupted 
Father McVeagh shortly. 

Eugene, with an expression of relief, 
had turned towards the window. 

“Blissid be to Almighty God, he’s 
takin’ off!” he ejaculated. ‘Mother av 
Marcy, *twas saturated wid fright I 
did be whin I see that fella stickin’ 
the broad av his back into the windy!” 

“What has he to say to ye?’ de- 
manded his host. Eugene glanced at 
him with the ostentatious frankness of 
a sinner acute enough to recognize 




















truth as the most commendable pol- 
icy. 

“Och, thin, I’! make a clane breast 
av it, av ’twas in the confessional we 
was,” he said. “I’d a place in the shop, 
beyant——” 

“‘*Beyant’ is in the cow’s tail,” re- 
marked Father McVeagh, apparently 
with a view to eliciting more precise 
local information. Eugene’s frankness 
became effusive. 

“Thrue fur yez, Father. Thin in Clif- 
den I was, an’ be bad forchune in- 
thrusted to take the till to the bank 
av a Satherday. ‘Keeffe’s the boy fur 
me,’ th’ ould fella Ryan did be always 
sayin’; and so it was till las’ Sather- 
day, whin th’ Ould Wan himsilf tuk it 
into his head to give me a turn.” 

“Get on with ye,” said Father Mc- 
Veigh, unmoved by the helpless recipi- 
ent of diabolical attentions. Bugene 
sighed. 

“Mesilf doesn’t know what got me. 
"Twas fair-day, an nothin’ would do 
the boys but I should play thim in a 
game o’ chanst, an’ some way or an- 
other the money whipt off wid itsilf, 
an’ I biddin’ fair to go crazy afther 
ag 

“An’ blind drunk,” commented the 
confessor. 

“Ah, Father, only pleasant!’ pro- 
tested the penitent. “Och, thin, I dis- 
remimber how I cleared out wid me- 
silf, but these days I’ve bin rootin’ 
about here the way I’d conthrive some 
manner av gettin’ out av the coun- 
thry.” 

For once Eugene Keeffe was abso- 
lutely sincere, as he leant over the ta- 
ble clutching the priest’s arm. “Och, 
yer riv’rince, manipilate me off some- 
how. ‘Tis yersilf has me mother’s son 
to make or mar.” 

Father McVeagh shook off the grasp- 
ing fingers. 

“Faix, ye must sup as ye’ve sown,” 
he remarked impatiently. “I’m a poor 
man, no poorer in the four kingdoms. 
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How would I find the price av a pas- 
sage to the States, for that’s what ye 
have in yer mind, I’ll engage?” 

He rose, trying not to see a look of 
haggard expectation in which, for an 
instant, Julia Keeffe looked from her 
son’s eyes. Father McVeagh gazed 
from the window, seeing nothing of 
the tufts of London pride and green 
cushions of Indian moss in the garden 
plot. A stern sense of justice tingled 
his veins, a vengeance for which he 
had hungered given into his hand, the 
enemy, grasping whom Father Mc- 
Veagh would once have leapt into fire 
of hell, shamed, his old age blighted 
with the curse of loneliness such as 
was the lot of better men than he. 

The lad in the background had flung 
himself half across the table, his gest- 
ure jarring the violin lying there to a 
thrill of remonstrance. 

“Och, mother, av ye knew how it is 
wid me,” he sobbed, perhaps not en- 
tirely unconscious of histrionic pathos. 
“Yer boy whirled off to jail, an’ nivir 
a sowl made, framed or created, howld- 
in’ up a finger agin it. Was it fur this 
ye bore me, avourneen? Sure, av ye’d 
kilt me out an’ out, mesilf would have 
thanked yez. Och, Mary, Jesus an’ 
Joseph, what will I do?” 

The modulations of the voice behind 
the priest stirred the old wound. He 
moved restlessly, yet the enforced 
passivity of a Greek chorus viewing 
action of the Erinnyes was upon him. 
He was absolutely destitute of help. 

Eugene sobbed on: Father McVeagh 
moved irritably to rescue the violin 
from the danger of propinquity. It 
shivered to his touch thinly, as a shade 
might wail. 

Had a soul spoken in the twilight? 

Father McVeagh stood motionless, a 
sudden thought searing his conscious- 
ness. When, six months before, the 
owner of the music shop in the neigh- 
boring market town had proposed a 
“deal” for the old battered Amati, its 
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master had said the heart out of his 
breast should go sooner. The ill- 
omened recollection quickened his be- 
ing to a single pulse of pain. To sacri- 
fice a companion that had grown sen- 
tient to him for the boy, with nothing 
of his mother but the intonations of her 
voice—he turned fiercely from the sug- 
gestion. 

The old priest's memories crowded 
upon him. The pang of impotence of 
service to her who had stood so near, 
so far from him, was once more his; 
the gray-headed man smarted un- 
der it as when the tonsure had shown 
ivory in the strong black hair. Then, 
loyal as Boccaccio’s Florentine lover, 
the simple nature throbbed to the recog- 
nition that his heriot was called upon 
at last. 

Setting his teeth upon his resolve, he 
stepped to Eugene’s side. 

“Listen now,” he said, “we'll get ye 
shipped out o’ this clane an’ cliver, if 
ye mind yersilf. If ye keep still in here 
none’ll molest ye.” 

He averted his eyes from the trans- 
figured florid face lest the old hatred 
should overpower the old love. 

The elation of sacrifice was upon 
Father McVeagh, as lapping his treas- 
ure in his one surplice for choicest 
wrappage, he pilgrimed between banks 
spired with blossoming broom and 
odorous with mint. But when, a couple 
of hours later, the old figure plodded 
homewards, the smoke of the burnt- 
offering had dimmed the flame. Over 
and above the pang of bereavement, the 
lash of contrition was not wanting to 
the bruised soul. The sacrifice which 
the flesh had persistently failed in 
weakness to make to God had been ac- 
complished, but to man; the act of re- 
nunciation savored of sin rather than 
sanctity. Father McVeagh walked with 
bent head, feeling that his empty arms 
stamped him an idolater. 

Yet the saving of the son over whom 
Julia Keeffe had brooded in her young 


motherhood, was in his hand; the 
thought seemed to bring with it a 
strange sense of spiritual fatherhood, 
the last link of a bond uniting, as it 
were, two souls, between whom the 
temporal had cleft a chasm. The price 
of a passage to the States, and a pound 
or so for a start in the new world, lay 
in the sum which the priest handed 
over to the young man as, after a mod- 
est exit from Kill-o’-the-Knock, the pair 
stood on a wave-piled ridge of shingle, 
across which a wind of dawn drew 
chilly over a heaving sea. 

Engene Keeffe’s valediction inclined 
to jauntiness. 

“Long life to yez, Father, an’ a cool 
corner in purgathory!” it ran, as Father 
MecVeagh grasped his hand strongly, 
listening with a pathetic eagerness to 
the trick of familiar tone which had 
sounded for him that night out of the 
past. 

Father McVeagh had never been ac- 
counted eloquent. 

“Good night, and God bless ye!”’ was 
his farewell; but another sentence tray- 
ailed within him. Eugene felt that 
the moment called for protestation. 

“Sure, I’ll be wearin’ me arms down 
to th’ elbows till mesilf’s ped yez,” he 
began, but the priest’s feet shifted on 
the shingle. A fugitive moonbeam out- 
lined the square, round-shouldered fig- 
ure, the face lifted seawards. 

“T’'ll tell yez all the resate I want;” 
the words came over his shoulder to the 
lad behind him. “If ye come to have 
a home out there ye might be namin’ 
one of the childhren for me—Cornelius 
McVeagh.” 

The words were half lost in the grat- 
ing of the pebbles under the feet which 
Father McVeagh turned homewards 
without a pause. The prostration, 
sometimes the camp follower of a com- 
pleted task, was upon him; a dreamless 
sleep held him through the daylight 
when once he had cast himself upon his 
bed. 

















But when he awoke to the hawthorn- 
scented evening, by some inexplicable 
process a wan hope had dawned in his 
heart. To save, to stint, redeem his 
violin after a term of separation. The 
thought gave him courage to “take up 
the burden of life” again. 

The hope flickered clearer when, at 
the end of a week, it occurred to him 
that it was possible to view his treasure 
in its abiding place, perhaps even to 
draw the bow across the strings. The 
idea formulated itself at Sunday mass; 
the acolyte’s bell tinkled as in a joyful 
greeting. Then Father McVeagh 
groaned in humiliation of spirit. 

Nevertheless, on Monday his cassock 
brushed the white umbels of the pignut 
as he strode through the lanes think- 
ing of the “Fruhlingslied’” which he 
had settled that his violin should sing 
to him in the white hour which lay at 
the end of his five miles’ walk. On the 
threshold of the little dark music shop 
he paused. 

“Troth, if that’s yer riv’rince ye cud 
have spared yersilf the trouble,” re- 
marked a voice through the twilight, 
rendered denser by an atmosphere of 
smoke and onions. “Whin I tuk the 
fiddle off yer han’s, right sure was I of 
bein’ able to sell her fur as much agin, 
more betoken that a word of lettin’ yez 
have more on it afther a bit, maybe, 
passed betune us. But, lo an’ behold, 
whin I sint her to Dublin, the way she 
would be valuated, sorra word out av 
thim there but ivery sort of abuse, be 
rason that only the back of the crather 
is the Amati we tuk it fur, an’ all man- 
ner av thruck in the rest av her.” 

“Arrah, quit yer lyin’!” 

The words seemed, in Father Mc- 
Veagh’s ears, to come in a voice not his 
own. 
Temple Bar. 
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“May the divil play hand-ball with 


me sowl av there’s a lie in it! Dear at 
the money it was, an’ nothin’ at all for 
it but to break her up an’ incorporate 
the rale Amati bit av it to an odd belly 
an’ ribs.” 

As though a blow had been dealt on 
his heart, Father McVeagh stood si- 
lent. 

“Stip in fur a glass av whisky punch; 
ye look wisht,” was the dealer’s hospit- 
able suggestion. “Av ye must be mov- 
in’, here’s the day’s paper ready an’ 
waitin’ for ye as usual,” he added with 
a well-meaning endeavor to show a fu- 
tile sympathy. 

Father McVeagh turned homewards 
with the dazed perception of one turn- 
ing from the deathbed of one’s best. 
Out of the town he sat down heavily 
on the bank where some gold petals 
lingered yet upon the broom. 

His eyes fell mechanically on the 
newspaper. A printed name started on 
his consciousness, riveting attention on 
asingle paragraph. The newspaper 
rustled downwards. For a moment the 
old man sat on, staring at the lilac sca- 
bious across the road, then, with a 
queer little laugh, he rose to pursue his 
way. The violin had passed into noth- 
ingness, and Julia Keeffe’s son arrested 
in a drunken orgy, was that night 
sleeping behind prison walls. 

Father McVeagh stepped towards the 
sunset with bitterness of soul. A use- 
less sacrifice formed a fitting finale to 
a life, through non-success stamped, as 
the world sums up, a failure. 

Yet the world’s judgment is prone to 
be superficial, resembling that divine 
verdict on sacrifice as highest service 
as the crude green apple resembles the 
developed fruit. 

K. L. Montgomery. 
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OUR LADY OF THE FOAM. 


Her bidding echoes through the North. 
South sets the breeze at Her behest. : 
Sun, storm, and cloud, they clarion forth 
Her call to farthest East and West. 


“My halls are decked, my banquets spread 
For each and all in their degree; 
My welcome waits the gallant dead, 
The graveless dead of all the sea.” 


They come—they come. With voiceless lips 
She gives them greeting. Side by side 
Sit captains of a thousand ships, 

Grim lords of rebel wind and tide. 


And these are from the Baltic crag, 

And those from isles the corals breed, 
And some from derelicts that lag 
Within the dun Sargasso weed. 





The White North renders some. The main, 
Sun-swathed above the banks of pearl, 
Yields toll of all the valiant slain 

Who dared the fierce Atlantic swirl. 


They pledged Her all. The flagons brim. 
They seek Her face with eyes aglow, 
Then clash the tankards rim to rim, 

And drink “Our Lady,” bending low. 


And She? Her lips are voiceless yet, 
But oh, Her eyes!—They tell, they tell 
Such secrets as the depths beget, 

For those within the depths who dwell, 


The wealth, the wisdom of the sea, 
That wondrous harvest those may reap 
In love, in fear, in mystery. 

Who love, who fear the outer deep. 


So sit the lords of countless ships, 
And learn of Her, the ever-wise, 
Our Lady of the voiceless lips— 
The voiceless lips—The speaking eyes. 
Frank Savile. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF NAPOLEON.* 


What after all, is the story? 

Into a career of a score of years he 
crowded his own dazzling career, his 
conquests, his triumphant assault on 
the Old World. In that brief space 
we see the lean, hungry conqueror swell 
into the sovereign, and then into the 
sovereign of sovereigns. Then comes 
the catastrophe. He loses the balance 
of his judgment and becomes a curse 
to his own country and to all others. 
He cannot be still himself, or give 
mankind an instant of repose. His 
neighbors’ landmarks become play- 
things to him; he cannot leave them 
alone; he manipulates them for the 
mere love of moving them. His island 
enemy is on his nerves; he sees her 
everywhere; he strikes at her blindly 
and wildly. And so he produces uni- 
versal unrest, universal hostility, the 
universal sense of his incompatibility 
with all established society. But he 
pursues his path as if possessed, as if 
driven by the inward sting of some 
burning devil. He has ceased to be 
sane. The intellect and energy are still 
there, but, as it were, in caricature; 
they have become monstrosities. Body 
and mind are affected by the prolonged 
strain to be more than mortal. Then 
there is the inevitable collapse; and at 
St. Helena we are watching, with curi- 


ous compassion, the reaction and de- 
cline. 
* Napoleon: The Last Phase. By Lord Rose- 


bery. Copyright 1900. Harper & Brothers. 
Price $3. 


The truth we take to be this. The 
mind of man has not in it sufficient 
ballast to enable it to exercise, or en- 
dure for long, supreme uncontrolled 
power. Or, to put it in other words, 
the human frame is unequal to any- 
thing approaching omnipotence. All 
history, from the Caesars onward, 
teaches us this. Strong as was the in- 
tellect of Napoleon, it formed no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

For in the first period of his con- 
sulate he was an almost ideal ruler. 
He was firm, sagacious, far-seeing, 
energetic, just. He was moreover, 
what is not of less importance, ready 
and anxious to learn. He was, indeed, 
conscious of extreme ignorance on the 
civil side of his administration. But 
he was never ashamed to ask the mean- 
ing of the simplest word or the most 
elementary procedure; and he never 
asked twice. He thus acquired and as- 
similated all necessary information 
with extraordinary rapidity. But 
when he had learned all that his coun- 
cillors could teach him, he realized his 
superiority to all men with whom he 
had been brought into contact. He 
arrived at the conclusion—probably a 
just one—that his genius was as unfail- 
ing and supreme in the art of states- 
manship as in the art of war, and that 
he was as much the first ruler as the 
first captain of the world. That dis- 
covery, or conviction, backed by the 
forces and resources of France, tr- 
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spired him with an ambition, at first 
vague, but growing as it was fed; at 
last immeasurable and impossible. 
Nothing seemed impracticable, nothing 
illusory. Why should it? He had never 
failed, except, perhaps, at Acre. He be- 
held around him incapable monarcas, 
incapable generals, incapable ministers, 
the languid barriers of a crumbling 
society. There seemed nothing in the 
world to check a second Alexander, 
even more reckless and enterprising 
than he whose career had inspired his 
own boyish dreams. 

Had he proceeded more slowly, had 
he taken time to realize and consoli- 
date his acquisitions, it is difficult to 
limit the extent to which his views 
might have been realized. But the edi- 
fice of his empire was so prodigiously 
successful that he would not pause, 
even a moment, to allow the cement to 
barden. And as he piled structure on 
structure, it became evident that he 
had ceased to consider its base. That 
base was France, capable of heroic ef- 
fort and endurance, of all, indeed, but 
the impossible. The limit at last was 
reached. Great as were her resources, 
she could no longer supply the reckless 
demands of her ruler. In 1812 he left 
three hundred thousand Frenchmen 
amid the snows of Russia. In 1813 he 
summoned one million three hundred 
thousand more under arms. And these 
were only the culminating figures of a 
long series of overdrafts, anticipations 
of the annual conscription, terrible 
drains on the population of France 
proper—a population of some thirty 
millions. 

He, no doubt, had convinced himself, 
with that faculty of self-persuasion 
which is at once the weakness and 
the strength of extraordinary minds, 
that he had in reality enlarged his 
foundation; that it had increased in 


exact proportion to the increase of 
his 
and 


that the Germans 
and Dutchmen who 


dominions; 
Italians 


served under his banners formed 
a solid accretion to it; that his empire 
rested on a homogeneous mass of 
eighty millions of equally loyal sub- 
jects. He seemed to consider that each 
annexation, however procured, added 
as many valid instruments of his policy 
as it did human beings to his realm. It 
added, as a rule, nothing but veiled dis- 
content and expectant revolt. Freder- 
ick the Great was wont, it is true, to 
compel the prisoners whom he captured 
in battle to serve in his ranks. But he 
was under no illusions as to the zeal 
and fidelity of these reluctant recruits. 
Napoleon, however, considered or pro- 
fessed to consider, that the populations 
that he had conquered could be relied 
upon as subjects and soldiers. This 
strange hallucination indicated the 
loss of his judgment. and, more than 
any other cause, brought about his fall. 

Whom God wishes to destroy, says 
the adage, He first deprives of sanity. 
And so we see Napoleon, with incredi- 
ble self-delusion, want of insight, or 
both, preparing his own destruction by 
dealing with men as if they were 
checkers, and moving them about the 
board according to his own momentary 
whim without a thought of their pas- 
sions, or character or traditions; in a 
word, by ignoring human nature. 
Take for one example, the singular ap- 
portionment of souls, in a despatch of 
February 15, 1810: “I approve of this 
report with the following modifications: 
1. Only to take from the Italian Tyrol 
two hundred and eighty thousand souls, 
a population equal to that of Bayreuth 
and Ratisbon. 2. That Bavaria should 
only give up for the Kingdom of Wur- 
temburg and the Duchies of Baden 
and Darmstadt a population of one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls. So 
that, instead of one hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand souls, Bavaria 
should gain two hundred and forty 
thousand or two hundred and fifty 
thousand. Out of the one hundred and 























fifty thousand souls ceded by Bavaria, 
I think one must give one hundred and 
ten thousand to Wurtemburg, twenty- 
five thousand to Baden, and fifteen 
thousand to Darmstadt.” It is only 
fair to add that the congress of his en- 
emies at Vienna proceeded, with flat- 
tering imitation, on the same principles. 

But the exasperation of the trans- 
ferred and re-transferred souls was not 
the only result of this mania for cut- 
ting and carving. It produced a moral 
effect which was disastrous to the 
new empire. The founder of such a 
dynasty should have attempted to con- 
vince the world of the stability of his 
arrangements. He himself, however, 
spared no exertion to prove the con- 
trary. Moving boundaries, shifting 
realms, giving and taking back, chang- 
ing, revising and reversing, he seemed 
to have set before himself the object 
of demonstrating that his foundations 
were never fixed, that nothing in his 
structure was definite or permanent. 
It was the suicide of system. His bit- 
terest enemies could hardly have hoped 
to suggest that conquests so dazzling 
were transient and insecure had he not 
taken such infinite pains to prove it. 

Austria and Prussia he had con- 
quered; Spain and Italy he had an- 
nexed; he reckoned these’ therefore, as 
submissive auxiliaries. Russia he had 
both defeated and cajoled; so all was 
at his feet. He never seems to have 
given a thought to the storm of undy- 
ing hatred, rancor, and revenge that 
was chafing and raging below. 

He added a Spanish contingent to 
his grand army when the Spaniards 
were cutting the throat of every 
Frenchman whom they could find. He 
added a Prussian contingent, when he 
must have known, had he been sane, 
that no Prussians could ever forgive 
him the humiliations which he had 
heaped upon their country. He added 
an Austrian contingent at a time when 
a much less clear-sighted observer 
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must have been aware that it was 
merely a corps of hostile observation. 

Supreme power, then, destroyed the 
balance of his judgment and common 
sense, and so brought about his fall. 


But it was not the only cause. There 
was another factor. He was deeply 
imbued with the passion of warfare. 
It is difficult to realize the full strength 
of this fascination, for, though all 
soldiers feel the fever of the field, it is 
rarely given in all the countless gener- 
ations of the world to experience it in 
its full strength, as one who enjoys, as 
absolute ruler, the sole direction, re- 
sponsibility, and hazard of great wars. 
But if common men love to risk chances 
in the lottery or with the dice, on the 
race-course or the stock exchange, if 
there they can find the sting of excite- 
ment, war is the gambling of the gods. 
The haunting risks of disaster; the un- 
speakable elation of victory; the gigan- 
tic vicissitudes of triumph and defeat; 
the tumult and frenzy and divine 
sweat; the very scorn of humanity and 
all that touches it, life and property 
and happiness, the anguish of the dy- 
ing, the horror of the dead—all these 
sublimated passions not merely seem to 
raise man for a moment beyond his fel- 
lows, but constitute a strain which hu- 
man nerves are not able long to en- 
dure. And Napoleon’s character was 
profoundly affected by the gambling 
of warfare. The star of his destiny, 
which bulked so largely in his mind, 
was but the luck of the gambler on a 
vast scale. He had indeed his full 
measure of the gross and petty super- 
stition which ordinarily accompanies 
the vice. And so, even in his most 
desperate straits, he cannot bring him- 
self to close the account and sign a 


peace; for he always cherishes the 
gambler’s hope that fortune, or the 
star of destiny or whatever it be 


called, may yet produce another trans- 
formation, and restore all his losses by 
a sudden stroke. 





It is well known that when God cre- 
ated the earth He first fashioned this 
tangle of hill land, and set thereon a 
primitive Bada-Mawidi, the first of the 
clan, who was the ancestor in the thou- 
sandth degree of the excellent Fazir 
Khan, the present father of the tribe. 

The houses clustered on the scarp 
and enclosed a piece of well-beaten 
ground and one huge cedar tree. 
Sounds came from the near houses, 
but around the tree itself the more 
privileged sat in solemn conclave. 
Food and wine were going the round, 
for the Maulai Mohammedans have no 
taboos in eating and drinking. Fazir 
Khan sat smoking next the tree trunk, 
a short, sinewy man with a square 
Aryan face, clear-cut and cruel. His 
chiefs were around him, all men of the 
same type, showing curiously fair faces 
against their oiled black hair. A mul- 
lah sat cross-legged, his straggling 
beard in his lap, talking some crazy 
charm to himself, and looking every 
mow and again with anxious eyes to 
the guest who sat on the chief’s right 
hand. 

The guest was a long, thin man, clad 
in the Cossacks’ fur-lined military 
cloak, under which his untanned rid- 
ing-boots showed red in the moonlight. 
He was still busy eating goat’s flesh, 
cheese and fruits, and drinking deep- 
ly from the sweet Hunza wine, like a 
man who had come far and fast. He 
ate with the utmost disregard of his 
company. He might have been a 
hunter supping alone in the solitary 
hills for all the notice he took of the 
fifty odd men around him. 

By and by he finished, pulled forth 
a silver toothpick from an inner pock- 


*The Half-Hearted. By John Buchan. Copy- 
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et, and reached a hand for the long 
cherry-wood pipe which had been 
placed beside him. He lit it, and blew 
a few clouds into the calm air. 

“Now, Fazir Khan,” he said, “I am 
a new man, and we shall talk. First, 
have you done my bidding?’ 

“Thy bidding has been done,” said 


the great man sulkily. “See, I am 
here with my chiefs. All the twenty 
villages of my tribe have been 


warned, and arms have been got from 
the fools at Bardur. Also, I have the 
Yarkand powder I was told of, to give 
the signals on the hills. The Nazri 
Pass road which we alone know, 


has been widened. What more 
could man do?’ 
“That’s well,” said the other. “It’s 


well for you and your people that you 
have done this. Your service shall not 
be forgotten. Otherwise” — 

“Otherwise?” said the Fazir Khan, 
his hand travelling to his belt at the 
sound of a threat. 

The man laughed. “You know the 
tale,” he said. “Doubtless your mother 
told you it when you clutched at her 
breast. Some day a great white peo- 
ple from the North will come down and 
swallow up the disobedient. That day 
is now at hand. You have been wise 
in time. Therefore I say it is well.” 

The stranger spoke with perfect cool- 
ness. He tooked round curiously at 
the circle of dark faces, and laughed 
quietly to himself. The chief stole 
one look at him and then said some- 
thing to a follower. 

“I need not speak of tie reward,” 
said the stranger. “You are our ser- 
vants and duty is duty. But I have 
authority for saying that we will hold 
your work in mind when we have set- 
tled our business.” 

“What would ye be without us?” said 




















the chief in sudden temper. “What do 
ye know of the Nazri gates or the hij 
country? What is this talk of duty, 
when ye cannot stir a foot without our 
aid?’ 

“Ye are our servants, as I said ,be-, 
fore,” said the man curtly. “You have 
taken our gold and our food. Where 
would you be, outlaws, vagrants that 
you are, hated of God and man, but 
for our help? Your bodies would have 
rotted long ago in the stony hills. The 
kites would be feeding on your sons; 
your women would be in the Bokhara 
market. We have saved you a dozen 


times from the vengeance of the Eng- 


lish. When they wished to come up 
and burn you out, we have put them 
past the project with smooth words. 
We have fed you in famine, we have 
killed your enemies, we have given 
you life. You are freemen indeed in 
the face of the world, but you are our 
servants.” 

Fazir Khan made a gesture of im- 
patience. “That is as God may direct 
it,” he said. “Who are ye but a people 
of yesterday, while the Bada-Mawidi 
is as old as the rocks. The English 
were here before you, and we before 
the English. It is right that youth 
should reverence age.” 

“That is one proverb,” said the man, 
“but there are others, and in especial 
one to the effect that the man without 


a sword should bow before his brother 


who has one. In this game we are peo- 
ple with the sword, my friends.” 


The hillman shrugged his shoulders. 
His men looked on darkly, as if little 


in love with the stranger’s manner of 
speech. 


“Tt is ill working in the dark,” he said 


at length. “Ye speak of this attack 
and the aid ye expect from us, but we 
have heard this talk before. 
your people came down with some fol- 
lowers in my father’s time, and his 
words were the same, but lo! nothing 
has yet happened.” 
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“Since, your father’s time things 
have changed, my brother. ‘Then the 
English were very much on tlie watch, 
now “they sleep. Then ‘there were no 
roads, or very bad ones, and before’ 
an army could reach the- plains the 
whole empire would have been wak- 
ened. Now, for their own undoing, they 
have made roads up to the very foot 
of yon mountains, and there is a new 
railway down the Indus through Ko- 
histan waiting to carry us into the. 
heart of the Punjaub. They seek out 
inventions for others to enjoy, as the- 
Koran says, and in this case we are. 
to be the enjoyers.” 

“But what if ye fail?” said the chief, 
“Ye will be penned up in that Hunza 
valley like sheep, and I, Fazir Khan, 
shall be unable to unlock the door of 
that sheepfold.” 

“We shall not fail. Thisisno war of 
rock-pigeons, my brothers. Our agents 
are in every town and village from 
Bardur to Lahore. The frontier tribes, 
you among the rest, are rising in oun 
favor. There is nothing to stop us but 
isolated garrisons of Ghoorkas and 
Pathans, with a few over-worked Eng- 
lish officers at their head. In a week 
we shall hold Calcutta and Bombay.” 

The chief nodded his read. Such far- 
off schemes pleased his fancy, but only 
remotely touched his interest. Cal- 
cutta was beyond his ken, but he knew 
Bardur and Gilgit. 

“I have little love for the race,” he 
said. “They hanged two of my servants 
who ventured too near the rifle-room, 
and they shot my son in the back when 
we raided the Chitralis. If ye and your 
friends cross the border I will be with 
you. But meantime, till that day, 
what is my duty?’ 

“To wait in patience, and above all 
things to let the garrisons alone. If we 
stir up the hive in thé valléys, they 
may come and see things too soon for 
our success. We must win by secrecy 
and surprise. All is lost if we cannot 
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reach the railway: before the Punjeab 
is stirring.” 

Fhe mullah had ceased muttering to 
himself. He scrambled to his feet 
‘shaking down his rags over his knees, a 
lean, crazy apparition of a man with 
‘deep-set, smouldering eyes. 

“I will speak, he cried. “Ye lister 
‘to the man’s words and ye are silent, 
‘believing, ali things. Ye are silent, 
‘my children, because ye know not. 
‘But Tam old and have seen many 
‘things, and these are my words. Ye 
‘speak of pushing out the English 
from the land. Allah knows I love not 
the breed! I spit upon it. I thirst for 
the heart of every man, woman and 
child, that I might burn them in the 
sight of all of you. But I have heard 
this talk before. When I was a young 
priest at Kufaz, there was word of 
this pushing out of the foreigner, and 
I rejoiced, being unwise. Then there 
was much fighting, and at the end 
more English came up from the val- 
leys, and before we knew, we were 
paying tribute. Since then many of 
our people have gone down from the 
mountains with the same thought, and 
they have never returned. Only the 
English and the troops have crept 
nearer. Now this stranger talks of his 
Ozar and how an army will come 
through the passes, and foreigner will 
fight with foreigner. This talk, too, I 
have heard. Once there came a man 
with a red beard who spoke thus, and 
he went down to Bardur, and lo! our 
men told me that they saw him hanged 
there for a warning. Let foreigner war 
on foreigner if they please, but what 
have we to do in the quarrel, my chil- 
dren? Ye owe nothing to either.” 

The stranger regarded the speaker 
with calm eyes of amusement. 

“Nothing,” said he, “except that we 
have fed you and armed you. By your 
own acts ye are the servants of my 
master.” 
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The mullah was rapidly working him- 
self imto a frenay. He ewung his long, 
bomy arms across his breast and turned 
his face skywarde. “Ye hear that, my 
children. The free people, the Bada- 
Mawidi, ef whose loins sprang Abra- 
ham the prophet, are the servants of 
some foreign dog in the north. If ye 
were like your fathers, ye would have 
long ere this wiped out the taunt in 
bleod.” 

The man sat perfectly composed, save 
that his right hand had grasped a re- 
volver. He was playing a bold game, 
but he had played it before. And he 
knew the man whom he had to deal 
with. 

“T say again, ye are my master’s ser- 
vauts by your own confession. I did 
not say his slaves. Ye are a free peo- 
ple, but ye will serve a greater in this 
affair. As for this dog who blas- 
phemes, when we have settled more 
important matters, we will attend to 
him.” 

The mullah was scarcely a popular 
member of his tribe, for no one stirred 
at the call. The stranger sat watching 
him with very bright, eager eyes. Sud- 
denly he ceased his genuflexions, there 
was a gleam of steel among his rags, 
then something bright flashed in the 
air. It fell short, because at the very 
moment of throwing, a revolver had 
cracked out in the silence, and a bullet 
had broken two of his fingers. The man 
flung himself writhing on the ground, 
howling forth imprecations. 

The stranger looked half apologetical- 
ly at the chief whose glum demeanor 
had never relaxed. “Sorry,” he said, “it 
had to be done in self-defense. But I 
ask your pardon for it.” 

Fazir Khan nodded carelessly. “He 
is a disturber of peace, and to one who 
cannot fight, a hand matters little. But, 
by Allah, ye foreigners shoot quick.” 
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In Madam Smith’s time, and for 
many a long year befere and after,, 
there was never a matrea so wealthy 
that she had not her hands fell ef Mar- 
tha-like cares. In general, the richer 
the family the more arduous were these 
cares; but,.of them afl, net even the 
lady of a maner was so everburdened 
as was the parson’s wife—the “madam” 
as she was generally etyled—eo much 
was demanded ef her, ee multifarious 
were her duties. Ministerial stipends 
were then very sme. Mr. Smith's eal- 
ary at the time ef his settlement, in 
1754, wae “220 Spaniek dollars er en 
equivalent in old tenor bills.” In addi- 
tion to thie he was to receive, o8 what 
was then knowr as a “settlement,” 
“140 ounces of silver er am equivaieat 
in old tener bile, anaually fer three 
years.” I believe thet the yearly sal- 
ary was subsequently iacreased, but de 
not know to what extont. 

Salaries of four or even of three hun- 
dred dollars a year were considered lib- 
eral in country places uatil years after 
the Revolution. Om such smal sums, 
eked out by the produce of a certain 
number of acres of glebe-land, the min- 
ister was expected aot only te suppert 
his own family, but to bear an undue 
share in the entertainaiag of strangers, 
as well as in aiding the neighboriag 
poor. When, as sometimes heppened, 
either the pastor er his wife had pri- 
vate property, still more wae expected of 
them, and rarely indeed did they fail 
to respond to this expectation. Parsea 
Smith, in a letter to hie son-in-law, the 
Rev. Daniel Smith of Stamferd, Coa- 
necticut, written in 1804, states that in 
his family there were maintained, in 
addition to his owa six childrea, “an 
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average of four penniless orphans dur- 
ing more than thirty years.” These 
were not only fed and clothed, but edt- 
cated at the parson’s sole expense. 
They, with his own children, the divin- 
ity students, and some of the boys 
whem he &tted for college and who re- 
sided with him, made a household of 
unusuel nembers evem fer those days of 
large families, and entailed a great 
amount ef care and lebor on his own 
part, while his wife must have heen 
very heavily burdened. 

Leng werkiag heures were a necessity 
of the period. Five o'clock was the 
weuel breakfast heer in summer, and 
frem six te half-past six in winter. 
Diemer was et pooa, and tea at six in 
winter and seven in summer. This 
was so that the many tasks might be 
accempliehed, fer sufficient unto each 
day was its ewa werk; it had no room 
fer labors left over from the day be- 
fere. 

Wheet, rye and cora were ground 
iuto dour and meal at the lecal mills, 
omd ealteé &eh, sugar, molasses, “West 
India eweetmeats,” and, excepting in - 
wer times, tea, coffee and chocolate 
could be beught at the village stores; 
but aside frem these, with long rol- 
umes of a couatry store’s account-books 
ceveriag many years, open before me, 
I cam bardiy find a trace of any kind 
of previsions that did mot have to be 
preduced and prepared, from start to 
fimisk, by manual Inder om the farms 
ead ia each individual heusehold—and 
all thie without the al@ ef any of the 
tell-aaving Gevices which we now deem 
matters of course. 

Upea the minister's wife devolved 
still other duties. She was expected to 
aesist at aH the births, weddings and 
fumerals not only in the French sense, 
but as am active helper. It is related of 
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Madam Smith that for thirty years it 
was into her hands that most of the 
new-born babies of her husband's par- 
ish were committed for their first rob- 
ings.’ And there being then, in ¢ountry 
places at least, no wndeéettaker's, as* we 
how indérstand the term, but in their 
stead’ only’ cabinet-madkers, who' made 
coffins As well'aS cradles, chairs and ta- 
“ples, Mrs. Smith shared with otlier la- 
dies the ‘last’ sad’ ‘offices fot friénds aid 
neighbors. ™ si stiian 
In ‘tinies ‘of ' géneral sickiiéss—Wwhich 
‘were much ‘more fréquént ‘tian’ now. 
“owing to’ the Ighoriitice of sanitaty pre- 
“Cautions''and‘ all means ‘for’ controlliig 
contagious disease—both the pastor ‘and 
his wité were ever at the Service of the 
flock: ‘It’is recorded in Sedgwick’s val- 
‘udble history of Sharon that in the win- 
‘ter of 1784-85 there was a “three- 
‘montlis’ visitation’ éf thé town'by the 
“g@iiall-pox, duting which “sevén hundred 
persdns' out’ bf a Population ‘‘of” about 
“¢W6 thousarid had the dréadéd disease, 
“ether” naturally “or “By tnodéulation,” 
and that throughout this time of dis- 
tress Parson Smith and his wife “spent 
‘thelr entité time in ‘Close attendance 
upon thé’sick'and dying.” * 
"Phe etitértaitimeht of strangers was a 
‘Auty ‘which pérhaps devolved more fre- 
quently upor thé family of a*country 
‘pastor than it shodld hive been per- 
mitted’ to do, but’ there were occasions 
“when ‘the "hosts rélt® themselves much 
thore than repaid. 
“Such an oceaSion came to Parsdn and 
Mrs. Sinith in the month of June in 
1770: “Or'the 18th"6? this month came 
the’ Rev. George Whitefield on his last 
and greatest preaching tour. He had 
passed up the Hudsdn River, stopping 
‘to’préach ‘at all “towns which “would 
give him a hearing, iacluding ‘Albany, 
‘whericé he’ passed ‘otiward to Schenec- 
tady. Turniig at this ‘point, he had 
‘cone solithward ‘again, visiting ‘town- 
ships from twenty to thirty or more 
tmilés "back from ‘tte’ éastern bank of 
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the river, and preaching wherever al- 
lowed to do 80 in the churches, other- 
wise in the open air, until he reached 
Sharon. 

‘Here’ as’ ‘had ofteh happened in 
matty Other places,’ “there was,” says 
Mr: Sedgwitk, “considérdble opposition 
to“his' being permitted to preach in the 
meeting-house,” but ‘Parson’ Smith’s in- 
fidence; always ‘inclined ‘to the liberal 
side on an} questidn, prevailed, and the 
chirch doors wete opened, and “that 
alf thé heaters from this 4nd the neigh- 
boring “towns might’ be well accommo- 
dated with’ seats, extensive scaffoldings 


“Wete’ érectédall drouiid the house.” 


“A’few of tie children and many of 
'the "grandchildren df those’ who had 
fieard Whitefield ‘in Shdron on this oc- 
casion were living in my girlhood, and 
marvellous indeed niust“have been the 
eloqtience ‘that Was "followed by such 
déep and faf-réaching results, and was 
remembered ‘so’ lohg:” , 
“Most*iiarvellotis must the preacher’s 
successful’ efforts have’ seenied to one 
who, like Maddii’ Smith; had spent the 
entire previous night by ‘his bedside, 
burhing dried *stramonivthi-léaves that 
he infght inhdle the $moke, and in vari- 


‘ous other’ ways doing er utniost to 


ehable the sufferer to get his breath, 
under the Violent attacks of asthma 
which, three months later, ended his 
career.’ 

Mrs. Smith and éthers had feared, all 
through this anxious ‘night, that their 
revered patient would pass from earth 
beforé the ‘morning’s siin ‘should rise, 
yet as it rose his sufferings ‘became 
gradually less. He had ‘two or three 
hours of refreshing sleep, followed by 
draughts of ‘strong coffee, and before 
the nooh came he was ‘ablé to ‘preach 
such a sermon‘as e¥en he could seldom 


‘do, ‘while ‘his’ grand voice, “as soft as 


a flute and as piercing as a fife,” car- 
ried for almost incredible distances, 
not only his text; ‘Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, Ye must be bérn again,” 
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‘but all save the finer sateen -of hts 
‘message. ode A ’ 

' The letter of thanks and neural sent 
by Mr.: Whitefield from his dying. bed 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts, .did 
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not ned Daren and. Mrs. Smith until 
more than a month after. its writer had 
there drawn his.last agonized breath; 
but it was.long cherished as a token 
from an.angel,visitant. » 
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The inscription, on, the memorial to 
William Black will take,this form; “To 
the dear memory of William Black, 
Novelist. Erected by his many friends 
and admirers of all countries, on a spot 
-which he knew and loved.” sical 


The number of visitors to the Burns’ 
birthplace ‘at Alloway indicates that 
there is no declthe if thé popularity df 
the Scottish national’ poét.” Duritig the 
year ending Sépténibér 29th,"1900, 43;- 
827 persons Visited the ¢ottagé did 56,- 
944 the monumeit,' a ‘édnsiderdblé in- 
crease In each case over the’ number 
for the preceding yous. 


Sir George Smith in @ recent. inter- 
esting article on-Charlotte Bronté, says 
that his mother and sisters complained 
because she seemed always to be noting 
and analyzing: people around sher: and 
everything ‘that happened. His’ moth- 
er, he ‘adds, was the “Mrs. Breton” of 
“Vilette,” and he himself: stood for “Dr. 
John/’ The seene at the Brussels thea- 
tre was suggested by Rachél, whom the 
Smiths took Charlotte Bronté ‘to’ see. 


A book. recently..published , anony- 
mously in Londgn under the tjtle “Ap 
Englishwoman’s, Loye-Letters,; has 


awakened a. good deal of .discussion, 
partly regarding the propriety of pyt- 
ting in cold print revelations of so inti- 
mate a character, and partly, relating to 
the authorship.. Among the pames,sug- 
gested are those of Edith Wharton, 
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Mrs. “Meynell, Mrs. " Craigie and Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland; but it is asserted with 
an appearance of authority that all the 
guesges are wrong. 


The authorities of Oxford University 
appeal to the public asking for some 
suitable commemoration at Oxford of 
the services to, learning and letters of 
the late, Professor Max Miller, Be- 
sides some personal memorial, such as 
a bust or a portrait, they express a 
hope that a fund may be collected, the 
use.of which shall permanently .con- 
nect his name with Oriental study, per- 
haps jn the publication of books deal- 
ing with, ancient India, or the assist- 
ance of scholars in special. works of 
research, 


A companion volume to. “Our Life 
After Death,” which met with wide ap- 
preciation on.its publication six years 
ago, is “Man and the Spiritual World,” 
by ,the Rev. Arthur, Chambers of 
King’s College, London., .The later 
book is written in the earnest and rev- 
erent tone which marked the earlier, 
and with the same desire to bring help 
and comfort. It is as forcible and con- 
vincing a presentation: as coyld well be 
made of the Scriptural groundsg.for a 
belief .in clairvoyance, .clairandience 
and other forms.of communication with 
the “superphysical” world,.and, will be 


welcomed. by those to whom.. these 


views appeal. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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“On the threshold of the twentieth 
eentury,” writes Lilian Whiting in her 
mew volume, “The Spiritual Signia- 
cance,” “the time has come for faith to 
be informed by knowledge.” The pe- 
culiarity of Miss Whiting’s book which 
differentiates it from a multitude of 
others written with the purpose of 
making the spiritual world more real, 
is her attempt to show that the discov- 
eries of modern science are aiding 
faith by disclosing the Réntgen rays, 

‘ mesmerism, telepathy, wireless teleg- 
raphy and the like as causes for the 
phenomena of sacred history heretofore 
explained as miraculous. Upon the 
reader’s ability to take this point of 
view depends the volume’s helpfulness 
to him. Little, Brown & Co. 





Children, thése who have children to 
bring up, and those who know how 
children ought to be brought up—hu- 
manity seems to be dividing itself into 
these three classes nowadays. It will 
be the exceptional person who will re- 
fuse to take an interest in Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman’s bright book, “Con- 
cerning Children,” published by Small, 
Maynard & Co. On such practical sub- 
jects as discipline, diet, nurse-maids, 
kindergartens, ethical teaching, the re- 
spect due from age to youth and from 
youth to age, mothers’ clubs and the 
like, Mra. Gilman writes in a fresh, 
pungent and practical style. She fsa 
pronounced advocate of the newer the- 
ories of child-training, and conservative 
people will not agree with all her views, 
but they will find her suggestive and 
stimulating—and eminently readable— 
not the Jess. 


Under the title “The Royal Houses 
of Israel and Judah” (The Funk & 
Wagnalis Co.), the Rev. George O. Lit- 
tle, D.D., has collated from the narra- 
tives in the Hebrew Scriptures an in- 
terwoven history of the two kingdoms, 
with a harmony of parailic] passages. 
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The arrangement is most ingenious, 2 
continuous narrative in modern literary 
form, but in the words of the Bible, en 
one page, confronting on the opposite 
page the text as ordinarily printed. The 
materials from which this mosaic of 
Old Testament history is prepared are 
found not only ia the six books of his- 
tory, but in the Psalms and in Isaiah 
and other prophetical books. This is 
the first attempt at such a harmony of 
the Old Testament history, and its 
value will be instantly apparent to any 
Biblical student who turns these pages 
and notices the care and iagenuity with 
which they have been arranged. 


Mr. George L. Weed of Philadelphia 
has added “A Life of St. John for the 
Young” to similar biographies of Christ 
and of &. Paul previously published. 
The materials for this latest biography 
are not eo abundant ag in the case of 
the others, end the life of St. John was 
so intimately associated with that of 
his Master that the writing of his life 
invelves necessarily a retelling of many 
incidents in the life of Christ. Mr. 
Weed writes with a simplicity and di- 
rectness which makes his narrative ea- 
wily intelligible to children and his treat- 
meat of sacred thems is highly rever- 
ent. George L. Jacobs & Go. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. add this 
season to their list of books by Rev. 
Charies. F. Dole—among which “The 
Theology of Civilization” will be re- 
membered as of especial note—an at- 
tractive volume called “The Religion 
of a Gentieman.” Premising that mod- 
ern demecracy has as much use for the 
“gentleman,” in the broad sense of that 
word, as the older social orders ever 
had, Mr. Dele’s aim is to show that to 
the completeness of character and the 
efficiency of service, religion is essen- 
tial. Afidressed not to the metaphyel- 
ciaa er theologian, but to the lay read- 
er, the ergement ie clear, straightfor- 














ward and admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. Mr. Dole writes from the stand- 
point of the “liberal” Christian, with a 
large-heartedness, candor and rever- 
ence which will command the respect 
of those who are not in entire agree- 
ment with his reasoning. His book is 
helpful and inspiriting to an unusyal 
degree, and should be widely read. 


The thrilling and the picturesque are 
well blended in George Wharton 
James’s account of his ten years spent 
“In and Around the Grand Canyon” of 
the Colorado, which Little, Brown & 
Co. publish. This wonderful gorge, un- 
rivalled on our continent for scenery, 
is becoming as fascinating to the tour- 
ist as it has long been to theexplorerand 
geologist; and Mr. James has shown 
excellent judgment in adding to his de- 
scription of its structure, formation and 
flora, and his history of the attempts, 
successful and unsuccessful, to explore 
it, some chapters of practical detail 
about present modes of approach, rail- 
road connections, advantageous points of 
view, opportunities for the camera and 
the like; but the value of the volume as 
a guide book does not in the least les- 
sen its attractiveness to the general 
reader. The narrative passages are 
sometimes of intense interest, and vivid 
bits of description are supplemented by 
illustrations—more than a hundred in 
number—many of them from photo- 
graphs taken by the «author himself, 
and all of high quality. 


Noticeable among a host of attractive 
books.of the same general type is Ru- 
fus Rockwell Wilson’s ‘Rambles in Oo- 
lonial ‘Byways,” which the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. publish in two dainty little 
volumes, with full-page illustrations of 
unusually fine quality. Mr. Wilson’s 
rambles have taken him around Long 
Island, about Old New York, along the 
old Albany post-road, to the valley of 
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the Mohawk, and back down the Hud- 
son again, then to Philadelphia and Beth- 
lehem, through “Washington’s coun- 
try,” including the scenes of his child- 
hood as well as later life, and at last 
to Yorktown. He has succeeded in re- 
producing for his readers not only the 
historical traditions he has gathered up, 
but the associations and atmogphere of 
bygone days, and his sketches haye a 
literary charm quite out of the com- 
mon. Among so much mere task-work — 
as the reminiscent literature of our last 
decade includes, it ig a genuine pleas- 
ure to read a book like this, which one 
feels gaye genuine pleasure in the writ- 
ing. It contains what so many such 
volumes lack, a satisfactory index. 


In his monograph entitled “Napoleon: 
the Last Phase” (Harper & Bros.), Lord 
Rosebery presents a picture of the 
great Napoleon at St. Helena which is 
alive with human interest and touched 
with a generous sympathy. Precisely 
as a skilled photographer chooses the 
exact moment when the countenance of 
his subject is most truly self-revealing, 
Lord Rosebery has chosen the period in 
Napoleon’s life when there was least 
masquerading, and when most of the 
true character of the man disclosed it- 
self. To this circumstance we may at- 
tribute the fact that this brief and bril- 
liant monograph gives a more vivid im- 
pression of the great figure which 
shook Europe and was magnificent 
even in desolation than many histories 
and biographies of portentous size. 
Through the narrative runs a manly in- 
dignation over the ineffable meannesses 
of Napoleon's jailers, and the petty per- 
secution to which he was subjected. 
The fine analysis, acute generalizations 
and noble eloquence of the final chap- 
ters must deepen the regret of the 
reader that so splendid an historian as 
Lord Rosebery might have been has 
been spoiled in the making of an indif- 
ferently successful statesman. 
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